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Ideas That Bring Victory Nearer 


AR INDUSTRIES have a powerful objective 

in accelerating the flow of material to the fighting 
fronts. The War Production Board has recognized the 
value of employee suggestions and has urged that labor- 
management production drive committees should be 
organized to handle them effectively and to insure 
complete and prompt investigation of each idea. A 
bulletin from War Production Drive Headquarters 
states the policy clearly: 


It is a trait of American character that, no matter what 
the job, the American war production worker is not 
merely putting in time in order to make a full pay week 
but also studying the job with an eye to turning out 
just a little better piece than the one before—and a little 
faster, too, if possible. 

In order to mine this rich vein of the worker’s special- 
ized experience, right on the point of the job, there must 
be a clear channel back to the top, through which the 
suggestions of everyone in the plant, no matter what his 
or her job, can be quickly brought to the attention of 
those charged with the responsibility for improving qual- 
ity and increasing production for the entire nation. 
The details of doing this may vary with different indus- 
tries and in different plants. 

A simple way of making sure that credit is given wher- 
ever credit is due is to place Suggestion Boxes at con- 
venient points throughout the plant, into which the 
floor sweeper, the mechanic, the clerk—everyone—can 
drop suggestions. Suggestions may be collected in other 
ways as well. 

Wherever possible, it is recommended that each per- 
son contributing a suggestion receive a prompt acknowl- 
edgment from the plant Labor-Management War Pro- 
duction Drive Committee or its designated subcommittee. 
This may be done by posting the serial number of the 
suggestion in the department where it originated or, in 
the case of signed suggestions, by post card or mimeo- 
graphed slip or as the Committee deems advisable. 
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An employee suggestion system! isa definite procedure 
for soliciting, receiving, appraising and paying for em- 
ployee ideas that may benefit the company in its opera- 
tions or in its relations with customers. Even under the 
stimulus of war production, a suggestion program may 
fail to achieve the wholehearted cooperation that is 
desired. The adoption of an employee suggestion system 
is a step that requires careful planning and execution, 
backed by a knowledge and understanding of the basic 
characteristics of plans that have been successful in 
other companies. 

Questions on suggestion policy that should be de- 
cided before launching a plan include the scope of sub- 
jects eligible for awards, eligibility of employees for 
awards, printed forms, frequency of collections, ac- 
knowledgments, publicity, grand prizes, mimimum 
awards, duplicate suggestions, payment procedures, 
bonuses, administrative procedures, suggestion commit- 
ties, rejections, and special recognition for especially 
valuable suggestions. 

Of all the decisions on policy relating to these ques- 
tions, five seem to stand out as of major importance. 
In many plans, these major decisions relate to the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


. Identifying the suggester 

Handling rejections 

Formation of the suggestion committee 
Determination of suggestion awards 
Special recognition for valuable suggestions 


phi ol) 


IDENTIFYING THE SUGGESTER 


Many executives who have had experience in the 
administration of suggestion systems feel that the sug- 
gester’s identity should be withheld from those who ap- 


1For an extended discussion of this subject, see Taz CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 43, “Employee Suggestion 
Systems.” 
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praise the suggestion and determine the award. In some 
companies the secrecy is complete, that is, duplicate 
numbers on the suggestion blank and detachable stub 
provide the only means of identifying the suggester. 
When final action has been taken, the suggester’s identi- 
fication number appears on the bulletin board under a 
heading which reveals the general nature of the dis- 
position of his idea. 

At the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company plant 
in Akron, Ohio, the suggester’s identity is unknown to 
any one making comments on the idea except to the 
personnel of the suggestion department. An exception 
to this rule occurs in cases where it is necessary to ob- 
tain additional information from the suggester. If this 
is necessary, the permission of the suggester is obtained 
before revealing his name. 

The suggestion system in effect at the Pullman Com- 
pany provides complete secrecy regarding the identity 
of the suggester during the investigation of his idea, 
so that no discrimination is possible and the employee 
has no fear of reprisal from his superiors if he makes a 
suggestion that seemingly reflects on them. 

Although employees of United Air Lines Transport 
Corporation are not required to sign their suggestion 
blanks, they are encouraged to do so. As a matter of 
company policy, the manager is not permitted to reveal 
the identity of the suggester until after the suggestion 
has been accepted by the conference. 

At a large plant manufacturing chemical products, 
suggesters have the option of signing the suggestions 
or not. Experience shows that about 89% of all sug- 
gestions submitted are signed and 11% are unsigned. 

Of 130 companies giving information on their policy 
regarding identification of the suggester, forty-eight 
companies, or nearly 37%, reported that the suggester’s 
identity is a complete secret until after adoption of the 
suggestion, while the remainder reported varying de- 
grees of identification. 

At a large plant manufacturing electrical equipment, 
suggestions are signed at the time they are submitted, 
but upon being received in the suggestion secretary’s 
office, they are copied without the suggester’s name and 
the original copy is filed. One of the disadvantages of 
the unsigned suggestion, according to this company, is 
the delay in getting supplementary information. More- 
over, the only method of getting the first message to 
the suggester to tell him of the action taken is through 
the bulletin board or plant newspaper. 


HANDLING REJECTIONS 


One of the most frequent reasons why employee sug- 
gestion systems are discontinued is the failure to solve 
the problem of handling rejections, which should be 
done in such a manner that the unsuccessful suggesters 
will not lose interest in the possibility of eventually 
becoming award winners. 
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In considering the problem of rejections, the system 
of complete secrecy of identity of the suggester assumes 
added significance. It is obvious that where complete 
secrecy operates there can be no communication be- 
tween management and the suggester other than a list- 
ing of numbers under appropriate captions either on 
bulletin boards or in the plant newspaper. 

The Illinois Central Railroad has achieved excellent 
results with anonymous suggestions and announces 
rejections as well as adoptions. The suggester watches 
the bulletin board for a listing of the number which 
matches the one on his coupon in order to learn what 
decision has been made. All the numbers representing 
suggestions acted upon at each weekly meeting are 
arranged under the following headings: 


SUGGESTIONS ADOPTED 


SUGGESTIONS REQUIRING DISCUSSION.. 
CONTACT MANAGER 


SUGGESTIONS HELD FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 


SUGGESTIONS AFTER INVESTIGATION WERE FOUND 
NOT PRACTICAL 


SUGGESTIONS REPRESENT CLEAR THINKING, BUT 
CANNOT BE PROFITABLY EMPLOYED 


SUGGESTIONS INVESTIGATED AND FOUND TO BE 
IN EFFECT INSOFAR AS PRACTICAL 


SUGGESTIONS REPRESENT DUPLICATES OF IDEAS 
PREVIOUSLY CONSIDERED 


At Illinois Central, it has been found that most sug- 
gestions fall into the above categories. Additional 
headings may be added occasionally if they are needed. 
Every suggester has the privilege of getting in touch 
with members of the various suggestion committees 
and requesting a reopening of his suggestion for a re- 
view of the decision if he feels that it is not fair. 


PLEASE 


THE SUGGESTION COMMITTEE 


One of the fundamental features of any formal em- 
ployee suggestion system is the appraisal of employees’ 
ideas by a number of competent persons who, as a 
group, represent a broad background and diversity of 
practical experience in the business. The group of per- 
sons that makes the final appraisal of a suggestion and 
determines the award is designated in many suggestion 
systems as the suggestion committee. 

At the Dennison Manufacturing Company, the sug- 
gestion committee consists of four members, as follows: 
(1) Works Manager (chairman), (2) Suggestion In- 
vestigator, (3) Manager of the Mechanical Division, 
and (4) Manager of the Research Division. At the Agfa 
Division of General Aniline and Film Corporation, the 
Personnel Manager is chairman of a five-man sugges- 
tion committee; the other four members are heads of 
manufacturing departments. The latter four assign- 
ments are rotated after one year’s service so that all 
manufacturing supervisors will become familiar with 
the suggestion system. 

The suggestion committee at the Philadelphia plant 
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of Fayette R. Plumb (270 employees in 1940) consists 
of the following members: (1) Vice President and Fac- 
tory Manager, (2) Personnel Manager, (3) Superin- 
tendent, (4) Assistant Superintendent. 

The suggestion conference of the United Air Lines 
holds two meetings each month. The president of the 
company considers attendance of members of such 
great importance that he has appointed an alternate for 
each one. Where regular members are out of the city, 
their alternates represent them. Otherwise, non- 
attendance costs a member a personal donation of $2. 

Attendance at meetings must be prompt. No excuse 
for tardiness is accepted. Any member who arrives one 
second or more late is required to donate $1 to the late 
attendance fund. To soften the blow of parting with 
the one- or two-dollar penalties, there is a bath towel 
prominently marked, “Weeping Towel.” These funds 
are donated to the Red Cross at the end of each year. 


AWARDS 


In a great majority of employee suggestion systems, 
the major incentive for obtaining constructive ideas for 
improvement of product, working conditions or manu- 
facturing efficiency is a cash award. Other incentives, 
such as public recognition and increased responsibility, 
are sometimes considered sufficient inducement to get 
the cooperation of rank-and-file employees, but the 
present trend is toward employing financial as well as 
non-financial incentives. 

It is practically impossible to estimate the worth of 
employee suggestions in terms of time spent in their 
development. As a result, the usual basis for deter- 
mining awards where there are tangible savings is in 
terms of production or units sold. For suggestions in- 
volving intangible benefits, the only practical basis is 
an estimate agreed upon by a number of qualified 
persons. 

In adopting a new suggestion system a number of 
important preliminary decisions about awards must 
be made, such as the amount of the minimum award, 
whether awards on tangible savings will be made on a 
straight percentage basis, and whether some arbitrary 
amount will be established as a ceiling on awards. 

The major decision is whether the awards should be 
estimated or the basis of production forecasts and paid 
as a single sum shortly after adoption of the suggestion 
or whether a nominal sum such as $5 or $10 should be 
paid upon adoption and the balance at the end of a 
period such as one year. 

Many suggestion-system administrators believe that 
the bulk of an award should be paid to the suggester 
as soon as possible after adoption of his idea. This prac- 
tice, of course, necessitates a careful estimate of the 
benefit to be derived from an idea, but it does not rule 
out the payment of supplementary awards in case there 
has been an under-estimate. In March, 1942, the Fire- 


stone Tire and Rubber Company announced that it 
had paid, among other awards, $1,500 in war bonds to 
a factory employee for a suggestion for conserving 
rubber in processing tires for bombing planes. 

The General Electric Company has a “no ceiling” 
policy on awards. An employee in the radio depart- 
ment at Schenectady recently received a check for $800 
for suggesting an improvement in the calibration of 
radio transmitters. 

At the Douglas Aircraft Company plant at Long 
Beach, California, a 67-year-old machinist turned in an 
idea which resulted in a die operation being cut from 
eight hours down to a few minutes. He received $100 
in war bonds for the best idea of the month. 

In June, 1942, a lathe operator at the Delco Prod- 
ucts Division of General Motors Corporation was 
awarded $388.20 in war bonds and stamps for his sug- 
gestion relating to machining the outer cylinder of a 
part of the main landing gear for the B-25 bomber. 

Many more examples could be cited to show that 
single awards are being paid for suggestions in war in- 
dustries and that these awards are often of large 
amounts. 


SPECIAL RECOGNITION 


Successful suggestion-system administrators are aware 
that there is more to an award than the mere payment 
of a certain sum of money. In many companies, special 
recognition is given for suggestions of extraordinary 
value. Such recognition may take the form of presenta- 
tion ceremonies, house-organ publicity, annual grand 
prizes, certificates of merit, and bonuses for “repeat” 
suggesters. 

Since 1924, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
has given each year just before Christmas a special 
annual award to stimulate higher-type suggestions. 

Four outstanding suggestions receive the Litchfield 
Medal and extra cash prizes as follows: 


Bestisuggestion:+ a... Jamin. shtarth tects aon eere $100 
Secondbest sugrestionswet.t. tas sae see ae 65 
Third! bestisuggestion: uw. 26.4: ces ee er 35 
Most suggestions adopted (regardless of value)..... 25 


At the National Cash Register Company, public 
recognition and as much publicity as possible are given 
the winners of prizes at the annual distribution of 
awards. This ceremony consists of a program of music, 
short talks, and finally the awarding of prizes. 

The certificate of merit is a form of special recognition 
that has been used in a number of companies with con- 
siderable success. As a supplement to a monetary 
award it is usually favorably received by employees. 
The monetary award is expendable but a special certi- 
ficate can be kept as visible evidence of valuable service 
rendered. 

To encourage foremen and sub-foremen to play an 
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active part in the regular suggestion plan, the RCA 
Manufacturing Company decided in 1941 to issue cer- 
tificates of merit to them for their adopted suggestions, 
even where they relate to their own field of activity. 

Every non-supervisory suggester who wins a cash 
award is also given a special merit certificate, similar 
in design to the foremen’s certificate but differing in 
color and wording. The wording on the certificate 
reads as follows: 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 
This certifies that 
JOHN DOE 


a member of the RCA Family, has suggested an im- 
provement which has been adjudged worthy of an award 
under the RCA Suggestion System. 


This certificate, like the foremen’s certificate, is 
signed by the president of the company and by the 
chairman of the suggestion committee. 

Other companies that present similar certificates in- 
clude The Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
and Cluett Peabody and Company. 

Certificates of merit are now being issued under the 
War Production Drive to workers in war industries who 
contribute valuable suggestions. These certificates, 
of three types, are described in the War Production 
Board booklet, “Individual Awards Plan,” as follows: 


1. Award of Individual Production Merit 


Whenever the plant committee receives a sugges- 
tion which improves quality or production, or con- 
serves a critical material, or in other tangible ways in- 
creases the effectiveness of the war production of the 
plant, the originator of the suggestion is eligible for an 
Award of Indwidual Production Merit. The Commit- 
tee of the plant is the sole authority in granting this 
award. 

Should the same worker submit more than one 
suggestion deemed worthy of an Award of Individual 
Production Merit by the plant Labor-Management 
War Production Drive Committee, additional seals 
denoting each additional award will be attached to his 
original award document. 


2. Certificate of Individual Production Merit 


Whenever the Committee has an outstanding sug- 
gestion which is adopted and proves of value in the 
plant, it may be sent to War Production Drive Head- 
quarters in Washington. The suggestion will be care- 
fully studied, and, if found deserving, will be awarded 
a Certificate of Individual Production Merit. Only those 
suggestions which have been proven by actual use in 
the plan should be forwarded to Washington. 

This certificate will be issued from Washington, 
so make sure the originator’s name and the plant ad- 
dress are included. Due to the large number of war 
production plants sending their best suggestions to 
Washington for these higher awards, the plant Com- 
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mittees are requested to submit only those suggestions 
of unquestionable merit. 

A suggestion should not be forwarded to Washing- 
ton until it has been adopted first in the plant and a 
complete report of its adoption, including full facts 
bearing on the actual results coming from the sug- 
gestion, has been certified by the Committee. Un- 
certified suggestions and those which are not accom- 
panied by facts showing conclusive actual results will 
be returned without action. : 

All suggestions certified to War Production Drive 
Headquarters by the plant Labor-Management Pro- 
duction Drive Committee will be promptly acknowl- 
edged. The plant committee will be advised of the 
action taken as soon as the technical investigation of 
each suggestion can be made. 


3. Citation of Individual Production Merit 

Among those suggestions forwarded to Washington 
there will be a certain few that make an outstanding 
contribution to our entire war effort. The Citation of 
Individual Production Merit will be issued only after 
the most careful consideration by the technical com- 
mittee of the War Production Drive Headquarters 
and will constitute the highest award for Individual 
Production Merit. This award will come from Donald 
M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board— 


together with a distinctive emblem. 


In each case the worker receives a certificate worded 
as follows except that it is headed “Award,” “Certi- 
ficate”’ or “Citation” according to the character of the 
award. Also, the Award is signed by labor and man- 
agement representatives on the plant committee, the 
Certificate by someone on the WPB and only the 
Citation is signed by Mr. Nelson himself. 


CITATION 
OF INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTION MERIT 


Washington, D. C. 
In Recognition of Initiative and Patriotism, Be It Known 


Is Hereby Cited for a Meritorious Contribution to the 
War Production Drive. On This....Dayof............ 


WPE * 2 as <a vai aes ote ee 


Mr. Nelson’s personal message to industry, accom- 
panying the announcement of the Individual Awards 
Plan was as follows: 


Our Army and Navy have systems of commending 
merit of high order in the line of duty. There is also merit 
of a high order on the production line in this war. I pro- 
pose that the Production Soldier shall also be recognized 
for meritorious service to his country. 

Therefore, I have instructed the War Production 
Drive Headquarters to prepare a plan of individual 
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awards which is explained in this booklet. Please look 
on this plan as a suggestion—as one of perhaps many 
effective ways of cooperating with the War Production 
Drive effort. 


With this added incentive of public recognition for 
individual workers who contribute constructive ideas 
suggestion systems should establish new records of per- 
formance. Additional factors to keep in mind, according 
to information gathered by Tue ConrerEeNcE Boarp, 
are summarized in the following rules: 


1. Get the wholehearted cooperation of the en- 
tire supervisory force. 


2. Recognize supervisors’ suggestions in some 
manner. 


3. Investigate each suggestion thoroughly. 


4. Be sure that decisions of the Suggestion Com- 
mittee are impartial. 

5. Pay fair awards and err on the side of liberal- 
ity in case of doubt. 


6. Publicize problems on which management is 
thinking, and ask for ideas on these problems. 


7. Insist on fairness and a square deal to every 
suggester. 


8. Eliminate unnecessary delays in answering 
suggestions and making decisions. 


9. Explain to employees how awards are deter- 
mined. 


10. Follow up adopted suggestions to make sure 
that they are actually put into effect. 


11. Conduct a continuous advertising program 
that keeps the suggestion system constantly before 
the employees. 


12. Select a person of broad experience, recog- 
nized ability and fairness to head the suggestion 
administration. 


13. Pattern the suggestion system to the indi- 
vidual organization. 


14. Secure the active interest of the chief execu- 
tive. 


Evcene S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Women in British Factories 


MERICAN INDUSTRY has come face to face 
with the actual or closely imminent need to re- 
place many male employees with women on factory 
jobs that were formerly believed to require men. In 
this situation it looks again to Great Britain with its 
longer war experience for suggestions and advice. Apart 
from simple sub-assemblies and light machine opera- 
tions, m what regular machine operations have women 
demonstrated ability and endurance or even superi- 
ority ? What types of machine tools can they operate 
satisfactorily ? Can they work to close tolerances ? 
The Engineering Bulletin of the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Service for July, 1942, contains 
a series of case histories showing the part British women 
are playing in the wareffort. Several are reproduced here 
with the thought that American employers will find in 
them the answer to some of their questions. 

One engineering establishment visited in the North Western 
Region affords an example of the remarkable changes effected 
in emergency, by resourceful cooperation. This workshop 
did not exist two years ago; it had to be built, planned out, 
and have its machinery fixed and tooled up, while the labour 
was being engaged and trained. Moreover, this was the 
period when other establishments were competing for the 
cream of the available skilled labour. 

Here is the labour position, two years later, in figures 
which speak for themselves. 


Glilledthands setter cere ce cit nree edie elecretes« 3.8% 
Semievandnnskilled 9) ose cgi os ee 40.8% 


The women and girls work on the three shifts system, 
which is arranged to give each one a complete break of 32 
hours each week. This was the answer to “How can I do my 
shopping ?” 


Examined from another angle, that of labour turnover, the 
remarkable fact emerges that only 5% of the women initially 
engaged have left, over the whole period. There could be no 
better proof that the shop methods adopted are satisfactory. 


If you could see what these women are doing, you would 
agree it represents a war effort of great importance. They 
are on: 


Centre-lathe turning (on Dean Smith & Grace Lathes); 
Operating No. 8 and 10 Ward Combination Turret Lathes; 
Operating Herbert Horizontal Bores; 

Operating Herbert No. 9 Turret Lathes; 

Operating Butler Slotting Machines; 

Operating Drummond “Maxicut” Machines; 

Trimming and filing benchwork; 

Driving overhead cranes; 

Driving floor-controlled cranes. 


What class of work are these women engaged upon? There 
is no doubt about its importance, for it comprises: 


Aero Cranks for Hercules aircraft; 
Shaft screws for Hercules aircraft; 
Spiders and hubs for de Havillands. 


The weight of these components is approximately 2 cwt. 
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As this is much too heavy for a woman to lift, we will examine 
how this difficulty was overcome. 

Unskilled men are trained to feed the machines, tighten 
chucks or cramps, and release the components; this leaves 
the women free to do the operating. One man can look after 
six machines. This keeps the batteries very busy, and by this 
method the shop is producing 400 completed components per 
week, which is equivalent to 14 tons of finished parts; the 
output is increasing week by week. 

One scheme in this shop, although contrary to a widely- 
held theory, works wonderfully well. The dilutees, both male 
and female, are not encouraged to use or learn to read mi- 
crometers, verniers, or indicators. Instead, all machines are 
correctly tooled and stopped to produce an approximate plus 
or minus .005 in. 

This has been done to relieve the operators from the worry 
and anxiety of fine limits. They are encouraged to feel that 
theirs is a straightforward job, and the management thinks 
this attitude is largely responsible for their small percentage 
of loss of labour. 

They also believe that this method, by giving the dilutees 
more confidence in working, increases their production. What- 
ever the reason, the method has proved successful. 

Another noteworthy fact is that the average timekeeping 
(regularity of attendance) amongst women is excellent. What 
little loss of time has occurred has been due to married women, 
and to the responsibilities attendant upon that state. On the 
whole, however, timekeeping is excellent. 

In drawing attention to this successful solution of a labour 
problem, the Munitions Labour Supply Inspector described 
the work as being repetitive, and thus lending itself to suc- 
cessful tooling up. Every advantage, however, was taken of 
its possibilities, and girls and women were accepted on opera- 
tions normally unusual to them. The management of this 
establishment is therefore to be congratulated on a sound, 
thoughtful, and successful job. 

* * * 

Non-mobile women have released men at a factory in the 
North West Region where respirator tubes are hand made. 
Young men up to 30 years of age were formerly employed on 
the work, but modification of the plant has made it possible 
for women to take their place. 

Older women at this factory are mainly used for inspection 
work on civilian face pieces, children’s protective devices, 
respirator connecting tubes, and military type gas masks. 
This class of worker generally has experience of work in mills. 

Part-time workers, large numbers of whom are employed 
by this firm, have been allowed to fit their hours of employ- 
ment to suit their domestic circumstances. They are engaged 
on simple operations which can be handed out to them in 
small batches without interfering with the flow of production. 

* * * 

Fifty out of fifty-two women welders employed at a leading 
aircraft engine works have their A.I.D. certificates for M.S. 
welding. A few have certificates for stainless steel and alu- 
minum welding as well. These women do all the welding of 
exhaust pipes, pipe joints, etc., for aero engines. 

* * * 
In the electric arc furnace department of a large firm in 


Wales, women operate a 25-ton overhead electric crane. This 
crane handles ten tons of molten metal which is poured from 
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the furnace, the total weight of ladle and metal being ap- 
proximately 18 tons. The crane drops the ladle under the 
“sunner” and then carries it to the teeming pit full of the 
molten metal. It then holds it dead over the ingot into which 
the metal is teemed. It is generally recognized that the opera- 
tion of this crane is a job for a man. It certainly requires 
coolness and accuracy, and a mistake would be a costly busi- 
ness. Women are, however, successfully performing the work 
on all three shifts. The woman on the morning shift (6 a.m.- 
2 p.m.) works entirely on her own without male supervision. 

In the blooming mill at the same factory a pulpit man 
operates the rolls that reduce the ingot to a semi-finished bar. 
On the other side a woman does the work, at present under 
supervision. On the pulpit from which she operates, the “bar” 
is thrown across to the “‘finishing”’ rolls, where it is reduced 
to correct size and then sent to the bar bank. One woman 
is employed on each shift, and they are doing the job ex- 
tremely well. Pte trip 

Large firm (employing thousands) fully engaged on Service 
contracts, including aircraft components, aerodrome equip- 
ment, machine tool castings, shells, bombs, submarine equip- 
ment, switch gear, lighting units, Admiralty fittings, etc. 

Male labour formerly used almost exclusively for skilled 
machine operations. Necessity for dilution recognized early. 
Firm did own training. Has now achieved more than 50 per 
cent. dilution by women. 

Example (A). A group of eleven small Atlas lathes is 
operated entirely by women, on work calling for individual 
initiative. They are supervised by one skilled chargehand. 

Operations here call for accurate set-up of machines, use 
of correct jigs, and fine limits to +.0005 in. Many different 
articles are processed, each requiring special care or attention. 

Representative of this section is the complete machining 
brass castings to form component part of an Admiralty chart- 
room instrument. Casting has to be machined to several 
different internal and external diameters. All intersecting 
planes have to be machined, involving facing internal and 
external steps. Finished part has to be accurate sliding fit 
relative to rest of assembly. 

Previously, such work considered impracticable for women. 
Experience proves they regularly achieve big output, with 
minimum of supervision. Also, “They feel keenly the re- 
sponsibility of their work.” High standard of accuracy con- 
tinuously essential, but production is consistently satisfactory. 

Example (B). Wide variety of welding operations by 
women. In contrast to Example (A), this is tedious work, 
requiring large numbers of one particular article to be pro- 
duced at the maximum rate. 

The operation is arc welding of fins to bomb tail units. 
Many of the operators had been engaged on simple manu- 
facturing processes; after short training proved capable of 
taking over “with completely satisfactory results.” 

Experience shows that their output—and particularly the 
uniformly high quality of work produced—may excel that of 
male labour under same working conditions. In the same 
department women are doing the latest type of projection 
welding. This is monotonous work, which requires vigilance 
on the part of the operator. A high rate of output is main- 
tained, with excellent quality. 
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Scheme to train girls in conversion of aero engines to marine 
use. The course is open to girls who have already taken the 
firm’s metalwork course, and had at least one year’s pro- 
duction experience in the factory. 

To convert an aero engine for marine use it is necessary to 
fit a reverse gear which must first be completely dismantled, 
inspected, cleaned, and very carefully reassembled according 
to the firm’s own requirements. This operation involves con- 
siderable skill in drilling, tapping, split-pinning and wiring 
the various bolts, nuts, and locking devices. 

The reverse gear is then fitted to the engine, as well as 
petrol drip trays, petrol pipe lines (both of the latter now 
being made by girls), starter motor, dynamo, and petrol pump. 

The engine and reverse gear then has to be very carefully 
and accurately lined up on a pair of engine rails which require 
to be drilled and studded to accomodate them—this operation 
requires the use of a clock gauge in order to ensure accuracy. 


* * * 


Machining of camshafts for tank engine, by firm in Mid- 
lands Region. This engine, of 350 h.p., has two camshafts, 
one right-hand and one left-hand. 

The women for this work are chosen from capstan operators, 
and are trained for 8 to 10 days by a setter on the section. 
The management has found them proficient and capable 
workers. 

Outline of Operations. The machine tool is a 20-in. Churchill 
cam grinder, fitted with operating firm’s own design carrier 
drive. 

The index has a cam form at the front end, as a guide, to 
coincide with the first cam on the shaft. The carrier drive is 
then locked to the camshaft which is driven from the index 
head, the camshaft thus being in correct relation to the ma- 
chine cam former. 

After grinding the first cam to a micrometer reading, the 
woman operative indexes round to No. 2 position, and tra- 
verses to No. 2 cam, carrying out a similar operation with 
each cam in turn. 

The cam form has to be ground to within +.001 in. to 
+.0015 in. from the hand-wheel stops, and is finally finished 
off to a micrometer reading. 

The operative grinds both inlet and exhaust cams, there 
being six pairs of each on each camshaft. 

The camshaft is 41 in. long, and is run with a half steady at 
the centre. The operative diamond dresses her own wheel, 
and re-sets the hand-wheel stops after taking readings of the 
work from the micrometer. 


* * * 


Aircraft Training School run by a Midlands Region firm 
engaged on the production of bomber major components, and 
also on bomber repairs. 

Method. Women and girls are passed to the instructor in 
the training school, who teaches them how to handle and 
use instruments, tools, and machines. 

Individual and class instruction are given, and special note 
is taken of any particular aptitude. A proficient driller, for 
instance, is placed on production work in which her capabili- 
ties will be fully utilized. ; 

Interest is maintained during training through the variety 
of work taught. Training usually lasts about a fortnight. 


Instruction is given in the following operations: 

. Assembly and skinning. 

. Pneumatic drilling and riveting. 

. Hand drilling and riveting. 

. Details (including flanging, filing, hacksawing and jig 
drilling). 

5. Electric wiring. 
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The firm finds it of great advantage to employ women hav- 
ing knowledge of job before they start on production. 

All girls passing successfully through a Special Training 
Course in 10 days, and serving one week’s satisfactory trial 
on production work, receive Aircraft Training School certi- 
ficates signed by the managing director and instructor. 

Result. In the minimum of time, unskilled workers become 
efficient, and able to play an important part in the war effort. 

In the first eight weeks sufficient women were passed on to 
production to release 100 men for other work. In some sec- 
tions 50 per cent. women are now engaged on work that was 
wholly done by men. 


Comments (A). By Foreman of Aircraft Detail and Assem- 
bly Section. 

“T was, at one time, prejudiced with regard to women’s 
work, but, since necessity has forcibly introduced female 
labour I have been agreeably surprised at the adapta- 
bility and genuine effort which is apparent in these work- 
ers. Trainees, knowing how to handle tools, have confi- 
dence in themselves when placed on production work.” 


(B). By Foreman of Aircraft Pipe System Installation 
Section. 

“This work is very important to the air-worthiness of 
the aircraft, and I have every confidence in placing it 
in the hands of the trainees, who have proved to be 
worthy of this trust.” 

* * * 

Machining details for aircraft equipment. Previously 
skilled men’s work, now done by women. (Midlands Region.) 

Operations include: 

(a) Steering cam made on shaping machine to limits +.002 

in. (Weekly production has nearly doubled.) 

(b) Sear cam made on shaping machine, .007 in. left for 

grinding. (Weekly production has increased.) 

(c) Cannon Cam. This involves 7 milling operations, 1 

drilling operation, and finish grinding. The milling 
and drilling operations are carried out by girls, grind- 
ing operations by skilled men. The limits on this de- 
tail are very close. 
Cannon Cylinder. This is manufactured from stamp- 
ing. Operators milling bottom face and tenon limits 
.001 in. Turn 3 diameters. Screw cut with A.H. die- 
head limits .001 in. Turn and face opposite end .001 
in. Mill sides and radius, also to limits .001 in. 

The whole of these operations carried out by girls. Boring 
of cylinder is done by skilled centre-lathe turners. 

Machine tools in this department are: 

4 Shaping Machines (7 Female Operators, 1 semi-skilled 

Male). 

8 Horizontal Mill (8 Female Operators). 

1 Vertical Mill (1 Female Operator). 

2 Drilling Machinists (Bench) (2 Female Operators). 

1 Cutter Grinder (1 semi-skilled Operator). 
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Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. Has the decision in the “‘Little Steel” case, 
in which a wage increase of 15% was awarded on the 
ground that there had been a corresponding rise in cost 
of living between January, 1941, and May, 1942, resulted 
in general wage demands to make all pay schedules 
comply with this formula? 


Many companies found this to be no problem because 
their wage increases between January, 1941, and May, 
1942, had equaled or exceeded the stipulated 15%. A 
few companies were unaffected because their union con- 
tracts called for the periodic adjustment of wages in 
line with cost of living changes. Very few reported 
specific wage demands as a result of the WLB decision, 
but several commented on the general unsettling effect 
that the decision had had. About a quarter of the 
companies reported that no particular effect had been 
observed. Comments included the following: 


The decision in the “‘Little Steel”? case has, within this 
corporation and in each of its subsidiaries, resulted in 
general demands for wage increases to the amount of 
15%. Conversations with many other companies and 
industries in this area indicate that every conceivable 
pretext is being used to secure the 15%. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the apparent confusion 
caused by the rather vague wording of the decision. 
Many local companies, because of overtime, have in- 
creased the hourly earnings of‘ employees considerably 
more than 15%, yet their base rates remain below the 
15%. An increase in hourly earnings exclusive of over- 
time would have the effect of increasing average hourly 
earnings considerably more, and many companies feel 
that this is certainly not a fair and equitable way to 
administer a wage problem. 


Generally speaking, we find that the working people 
do not like to accept this idea of a regulated increase and 
feel that their particular living costs have gone up more 
than this and have a good many other reasons for want- 
ing to continue their discussions. It would be very help- 
ful to those engaged in industry if the government would 
declare a position in which any increases have to be 
approved by the government before they have to be put 
into effect. 


We believe that the decision in the “Little Steel’”’ case 
has been a very unsettling one as far as wage rates go. 
In my opinion, the worst part of that decision was the 
effect it had on wage earners from the point of view of 
giving them to believe that they should stand no sac- 
rifice whatever on account of the war situation. Since 
January, 1941, the weekly earnings of wage earners in 
this particular plant have increased more than twice as 


fast as the cost of living. Their weekly earnings increase 
runs between 35% and 42%. 


The decision in the “Little Steel” case seems to become 
more confused than ever in the daily news reports of its 
application, so much so that one is unable to understand 
where the line is drawn between the formula and the 
equities in the cases that are being reported. That it has 
already resulted in general wage demands and general 
wage increases on both the formula and equity basis is 
becoming more and more evident every day. My per- 
sonal hunch is that it will tend to increase wages about 
514¢ an hour wherever the economic strength of labor is 
such as to bring this about. In other cases it will be some- 
what slower in coming to pass and perhaps the spread 
now existing between steel rates and some small manu- 
factures may even be widened. 


POINT 2. Have increased working forces aggravated 
payroll problems: caused changes from payment by 
cash to check or vice versa, problems in arranging for 
cashing of checks, etc? Have industries in the com- 
munity gotten together to stagger pay days or other- 
wise work for simplification of the paying problem? 
If you pay on a regular day each week, what day did 
you select? 

The consensus is that greatly augmented working 
forces have necessarily increased the volume of payroll 
administration but have not created new and special 
pay problems. No case was reported where the situation 
had become so difficult as to call for arrangements 
within a community for staggering pay days. 

Payment by check was reported by twice as many 
companies as used cash payment although, of course, 
salaried employees generally were paid by check. A 
weekly pay period was more general than a bi-weekly, 
but in a few large companies in particular half of the 
force was paid each week, thus simplifying the paying 
problem. Friday was by a wide margin the most popu- 
lar pay day, with Wednesday in second place. A few 
companies paid on Tuesday or Thursday, but no case 
of payment on Monday or Saturday was reported. 

The agencies mentioned as being used by employees 
for cashing their checks included local grocery stores, 
department stores and local merchants generally. Two 
companies mentioned that banks put on extra tellers 
for handling the cashing of pay checks. One large 
company stated that the bank maintained check cash- 
ing booths at the exit gates on pay days. 


POINT 3. ; Many companies have adopted military 
service policies extending certain privileges to em- 
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ployees who enter the armed services. Have you ob- 
served whether it is intended to give similar treatment 
to women who leave for service with the WAAC and 
WAVES, the auxiliary Army and Navy services? 


Many companies reported that this question had not 
as yet arisen and no definite policy had been adopted. 
A number stated, however, that they could see no reason 
for treating women employees differently from men and 
that should the question arise, women leaving to join 
the auxiliary services would be given the same benefits 
asmen. In a few cases distinction was made between 
armed and auxiliary services. Neither men nor women 
joining the auxiliary services were given the benefits 
provided for those entering the armed forces. In two 
cases it was stated that benefits were available only to 
those who were drafted and that consequently vol- 
unteers, regardless of sex or service, did not participate. 
About 20% of the companies stated definitely that it 
was their policy to treat men and women entering the 
combatant or auxiliary services alike. Comments in- 


cluded the following: 


I know of several companies in this area who have 
adopted the same policies with respect to extending 
privileges to women who leave for service with the WAAC 
and WAVES as are now being extended to the men who 
leave for service in the armed forces. This, to my mind, 
is entirely justifiable, since these women are prompted to 
volunteer for this service for the same reasons that the 
men enlist in the regular army. 


The question of extending our military service policy 
to non-combatant groups first arose in connection with 
the establishment of the Army Specialist Corps for men. 
Inasmuch as the law does not require us to reinstate men 
who enter the Army Specialist Corps upon the termina- 
tion of the war emergency and because these men are not 
required to go into combat areas or incur the dangers 
incidental to actual combat, it was ruled that they would 
not come under the regular military payment plan. 


It appears to me that the same rule should be followed 
with reference to those who enter the WAVES and the 
WAAC. No final management determination has been 
made on this subject, but I believe the point of view as 
outlined above will be quite generally prevalent. 


The question of giving similar treatment to women in 
our employ who leave for the WAAC and the WAVES 
has not yet come up, nor have I heard of it coming up 
in any other company with which I have contact. If it 
does, it is my opinion we shall accord these women the 
same privilieges we accord men who leave for the armed 
services, provided the women are applying for WAAC 
service overseas or in some capacity not in conflict with 
their work in an essential industry such as ours, and pro- 
vided women apply for commissions in the WAVES and 
would not be taking stenographic jobs for which their 
work for us is just as essential as it is for the Navy. 


POINT 4. What is the general practice regarding the 


payment of union stewards? Can they perform all 
their functions on company time, only those directly 
related to company operation such as settling griev- 
ances, or none of them? 


In the majority of the reporting companies with 
union stewards or union representatives acting in a 
similar capacity, it is the practice to compensate these 
representatives when they are dealing with the manage- 
ment or are performing activities at the management’s 
request. They are not compensated for time devoted 
purely to union activity such as organization work, 
dues collection, ete. Several companies, however, re- 
ported that union representatives perform all their ac- 
tivities on their own time. Comments included the 
following: 

Our practice regarding the payment of union stewards 

is that when they are performing purely union functions, 

not only are they not paid for it by us, but they cannot 

perform them during working hours. When they perform 
functions such as settlement of grievances, negotiating 
contracts, etc., they are paid by us. 


The general practice in this area with respect to the 
payment of union stewards while engaged in grievance 
work seems to be that they are not paid for this time. 
Three or four years ago it was quite common practice to 
permit the stewards to perform these functions on com- 
pany time, but it became such a burden upon the em- 
ployers that most recent contracts provide that this ex- 
pense be borne by the union. In our own case the pay- 
ment of stewards was discontinued about four years ago 
and we have no thought of ever permitting this practice 
to become re-established. There are objections to such 
practice other than the cost of lost time. 


This corporation has never recognized so-called union 
stewards. We do, however, recognize a limited number of 
grievance men but it is not and never has been the prac- 
tice of this corporation to pay such grievance men for 
any time spent off their jobs in conducting any union 
affairs such as settling grievances. Very recently certain 
grievance committeemen requested that the corporation 
pay them for time spent off the job, but the national 
office of the union immediately turned down this request. 
It is our opinion that if collective bargaining is to be 
carried on between supposedly relatively equal forces, 
then the union should be in a position to recompense 
those who serve them. 


General policy in reference to union stewards and 
committee members is that we permit them to perform 
their committee and official functions on company time, 
if such meetings are called by either the supervision or 
the management. 

When their meetings are called by their own chairmen 
for their own discussions, we insist that they carry on 
these meetings on their own time. Even where men are 
called back to the mill, when they are not at work, by 
either supervision or management, we pay their costs of 
transportation and their time. 
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So long as there is no abuse of the privilege, union 
stewards in this company are permitted some latitude 
in doing union business on the company time. If union 
stewards attend union meetings with the management, 
they are allowed their regular pay if the meeting with the 
management occurs during a shift when they are on duty. 
If they come in at a time when they are off duty, they 
receive no pay from the company but may be given some 
compensation by the union under certain conditions. 

A few cases have arisen where there was some abuse 
of this privilege. In each of these cases the abuse was 
stopped as soon as a complaint was made by the manage- 
ment that the man was away from his work place too 


frequently. We try to handle these matters by confer- 
ence with the union to avoid practices which are unsatis- 
factory, and so far we have had excellent cooperation 
on that score. 


Union stewards representing our employees are privi- 
leged to conduct union business at any time by requesting 
permission of their foreman to leave the department and 
also permission of the foreman in the department that 
they are about to enter in performance of their union 
function. The time thus used is deducted from company 
pay. Only the time used in discussing problems of joint 
interest is paid for by the company. 


Selective Service Administration 
ACHIEVING UNIFORMITY IN INDUCTION 


ANY COMPLAINTS have been voiced that some 

local boards were inducting married men and men 

with dependents while others were not. The reason for 

this situation usually has been that the proportions of 

married and single men were not the same in all local 

board areas. Thus, when a particular local board had 

exhausted its list of eligible single men without filling 

its quota it had no choice but to induct those with 
dependents. 

To correct this situation the Director of Selective 
Service has instructed all State Directors to apportion 
calls for inductees from their states among their local 
boards so that in so far as feasible no board will be 
calling one type of registrant with dependents in ad- 
vance of the other boards. In order to effect this change 
and to meet the increasing requirements of the Army 
for inductions, all local boards are directed to complete 
on or before October 16, 1942, the initial classification 
of all registrants liable for military service. 

Following exhaustion of the supply of single regis- 
trants, local boards will induct those with collateral 
dependents (parents, brothers, sisters, etc.) before they 
call up men who maintain bona fide family homes. 
Registrants who have wives and children, or children 
with whom they maintain a bona fide home, and who 
were married before December 8, 1942, and at a time 
when selection was not imminent, shall not be placed 
in Class I-A until such action is authorized by Selective 
Service National Headquarters. 


DEFERMENT FOR ReEcRUITING ENDED 


Effective August 20, registrants applying for com- 
missions or enlistment in the armed forces will not be 
considered for deferment or postponement of induction 
pending final action on their applications. National 
Headquarters has rescinded authority formerly given 
to grant deferment from 60 to 90 days, renewable for 
cause, to registrants who had applied for a commission 


or enlistment when a board was notified of a pending 
application by Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard authorities. 


CLASSIFICATION I-B SUSPENDED 


Beginning September 1 and continuing over a period 
of four months, Class I-B, for men considered fit for 
limited military service only, will be eliminated. There- 
after all registrants not totally disqualified for the 
armed forces will be classified in I-A. Those considered 
unsuited for service will be placed in Class IV-F. 

Reclassification of men now in Class I-B has been 
ordered and local boards will place those not believed 
totally disqualified for military service in Class I-A 
pending examination at Army induction stations. 

Henceforth calls for selectees will be issued for Class 
I-A men instead of for Class I-A and Class I-B men as 
was done in August. Men having minor but not totally 
disqualifying defects will be forwarded to induction 
stations along with those having no known defects. 
After the selectees are inducted the Army will assign 
them to either general or limited military service, ac- 
cording to their physical qualifications. 

While instructing local boards to reclassify limited- 
service registrants, National Headquarters cautioned 
them to give full consideration to Selective Service 
policies governing deferments for dependency, family 
relationship and occupation. 


ReEcENtT OccuPpATIONAL BULLETINS 


Since the last list of Occupational Bulletins issued 
in the Management Record, three more have been 
announced, as follows: 


No. 12—Metallic and non-metallic mining 

No. 13—War Department contract flying schools 

No. 14—Aircraft production activity 

No. 15—Petroleum, natural gas and natural gaso- 
line activity 
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Karnings and Hours in Shipbuilding: Revised Series 


Dees on earnings and hours in the shipbuilding 
industry have been revised by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp as reports have been obtained which more 
nearly cover the entire industry. 

Average hourly and weekly earnings and average 
hours per week per wage earner are shown for the period 
from January, 1941, to July, 1942, for all male shipyard 
workers and for both unskilled, and semi-skilled and 
skilled workers. Since the number of women engaged 
in shipbuilding is negligible, data for them have not 
been compiled. The average nominal week, or the 
scheduled number of hours of operation per shift, for 
all shipyard workers is also shown. 
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Averages formerly published each month were based 
upon information obtained from a comparable sample 
of reporting companies and were available only from 
July, 1941, to date. The number of available reports, 
however, has been increasing throughout this period 
and the revised data given here have been compiled 
for four separate samples. The most nearly complete 
covers between 50% and 60% of the estimated number 


of workers in the industry. It was felt that in a rapidly 
expanding industry data reported for any month should 
be considered representative of that month. Hence, no 
attempt was made to link the four separate samples 
together. The smallest sample is that from January to 
June, 1941; the next sample, covering July to October, 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1942 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
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1941, is substantially larger; that for November and 
December, 1941, embraces more than 50% of the indus- 
try; and the most nearly complete sample is that from 
January through July, 1942. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 
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EARNINGS OF MALE WORKERS 


As shown in chart 1 on this page, both hourly 
and weekly earnings have been advancing consistently 
throughout the period. Average hourly earnings of all 
male workers advanced 35.1% from January, 1941, 
to July, 1942, largely as a result of wage-rate increases, 
since the length of the average work week was increased 
only 12.0% in this period. The increase from January 
to July, 1942, in the most comprehensive sample 
amounted to 6.2% for hourly earnings while the length 
of the work week was increased 5.1%. Thus most of 
the gains in hourly earnings in that period can be at- 
tributed to overtime payments. In July, 1942, how- 
ever, a straight $.08 per hour increase in the average 
wage rate was reported. 

The increase in weekly earnings of male workers was 
greater than in hourly earnings, amounting to 51.0% 
from January, 1941, to July of this year. This greater 
rise reflects not only the advance in hourly earnings but 
also the expansion in the number of hours worked. 
Since living costs increased only 13.4% in this period, 
“Seal” weekly earnings of these shipbuilding workers 
in July were 33.2% higher than in January, 1941. 

In the first seven months of this year, their average 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY, ALL WAGE EARNERS BY SKILL 


Source: 
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Nore: Based upon a changing sample. Sample changes occur in July and November, 1941 and January, 1942. 


weekly earnings advanced 11.6% as compared with a 
rise of only 3.2% in the cost of living. As a result, the 
purchasing power of their dollar earnings was 8.2% 
higher in July than it had been in January. 


EARNINGS AND Hours By SKILL 


Average weekly earnings of unskilled workers were 
$46.42 in July, or 27.4% more than they had been in 
January of this year and 65.2% more than in January 
of last year. These advances resulted from both higher 
hourly earnings and more hours worked. Since January, 
1941, their hourly earnings have risen 44.9% and hours 
worked weekly, 13.9%. In the six months from Janu- 
ary to July, hourly earnings have risen 20.3% and 
hours 5.9%. 


In the same period, earnings of semi-skilled and 
skilled workers have advanced slightly less than those 
of unskilled workers. From January, 1941, to July, 
1942, hourly earnings have advanced 40.2% and. the 
work week was 13.7% longer, with the result that aver- 
age weekly earnings were 59.3% higher at the end of 
the period. As compared with January, 1942, weekly 
earnings were 8.2% higher in July; hourly earnings 


were 2.9% higher and the number of hours worked in 
one week 5.2% greater. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Chart 2 compares the hourly and weekly earnings in 
shipbuilding for July with those in the iron and steel, 
heavy equipment, machine and machine tool, and auto- 
motive defense industries. Average hourly earnings of 
all male shipyard workers were exceeded only by those 
of automotive defense workers. Hourly earnings of 
shipyard workers were 12.6% more than those of iron 
and steel workers, 12.0% higher than those of workers 
in the machine and machine tool industry and 7.8% 
greater than those of workers in the heavy equipment 
branch of foundries. 

Male shipyard workers in July averaged more per 
week than workers in the other industries shown. 
Their earnings exceeded those of iron and steel workers 
by 45.0%, heavy equipment workers by 11.2%, 
machine and machine tool workers by 9.6% and auto- 
motive defense workers by 2.3%. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Production Drive Committees 


Mr. Nelson’s urgent request for the organization 
of Production Drive Committees in every plant got 
off to a bad start. Intended as a method of stimu- 
lating and harnessing the latent ability of produc- 
tion workers to improve methods and devise say- 
ings in material and scrap, the plan at first encoun- 
tered considerable passive resistance. Many in 
industry saw in the proposal a veiled attempt to 
give organized labor a hand in determining man- 
agement policy. Many in organized labor saw in it 
a concealed scheme for speeding up workers. Both 
regarded it with scepticism and suspicion. 

Management and labor representatives of the 
War Production Board tried to disarm opposition. 
It was emphasized that Production Drive Commit- 
tees composed equally of management and labor 
representatives were clothed with no powers; they 
would receive suggestions, appraise them, and rec- 
ommend adoption of those considered practical and 
valuable, but they could not put them into effect. 
Moreover, a definite line of cleavage was drawn be- 
tween these Committees and collective bargaining 
agencies. If matters involving wages and working 
conditions were brought before the Production 
Drive Committee they should immediately be re- 
ferred to the agency that dealt with management 
on these questions. A further handicap to immedi- 
ate acceptance of the idea on a wide scale was the 
fact that some companies already had active Sug- 


gestion Plans which provided the machinery for 
submitting ideas for improvements and awards for 
those adopted. These companies were reluctant to 
interfere with existing arrangements that were 
working satisfactorily. 


In spite of its rather cold initial reception, the 
Production Drive Committee idea has made steady 
progress. Figures released by the War Production 
Board indicate that by April 30 such Committees 
had been formed in 599 companies. By June 30 
the number had increased to 960, and by August 
31 to 1,323 companies, with over 3 million workers. 

Reports of experience vary from enthusiastic ap- 
proval to indifference. As in most other activities 
involving human effort and cooperation, results ap- 
pear to be generally commensurate with the hard 
work put into making the plan work. Valuable sug- 
gestions are usually the result of hard thinking, and 
that is a form of exercise from which most people 
shrink. To secure serious and sustained thinking by 
each member of the working force about the possi- 
bilities for improvement and saving within the or- 
bit of his activities, there must be constant encour- 
agement, stimulation and reiterated confidence in 
the ability of each individual to contribute some 
helpful idea that will bring victory nearer. 

If the job is considered done when the organiza- 
tional set-up for a suggestion system is provided, 
the plan is foredoomed at best to mediocre success 
and at worst to complete failure. Americans are 
world famous for their ingenuity and initiative 
once their real enthusiasm is aroused. But that en- 
thusiasm must be aroused and sustained. If man- 
agement is not enthusiastic about the possibilities 
implicit in the pooling of all the thinking capacities 
of all employees, the workers never will be. If Pro- 
duction Drive Committees are to achieve their ob- 
jective of mobilizing the best thinking of the world’s 
most practical and constructive thinkers, nothing 
short of inspired leadership by management will 
realize the attainable goal. Such leadership can 
be given unreservedly only if management can 
be assured beyond peradventure that these Com- 
mittees are not a first step toward bringing 
about labor participation in the establishment of 
policies for which management alone must remain 
responsible. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, July-August, 1942 


URVEYS of the cost of living are expanded to in- 
clude two additional cities, beginning with this 
issue of The Conference Board Management Record. These 
additions raise the number of cities for which indexes of 
changes in the cost of living are compiled each month to 
seventy. The new cities are Huntington, West Virginia, 
and Green Bay, Wisconsin. For Huntington it was 
possible to secure information for January, 1939, and 
thus compile index numbers on the same base as is 
used for sixty of the other cities. The data for Green 
Bay are shown in the form of percentage changes. 


Cost oF LIvING IN AUGUST 


Between July and August, the total cost of living in 
the United States rose 0.8%, thus continuing the up- 
ward trend which has been in evidence since December, 
1940. This increase came principally as a result of a 
rise of 0.8% in retail prices of food. Since a large num- 
ber of food items are not subject to price-ceiling regu- 
lations, it is not surprising that food costs should con- 
tinue to mount. Accompanying this change in food 
prices was an advance of 0.2% in clothing prices, largely 


Cost or LivinG IN THE UNITED STATES 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


60 
1929 1933 


1938 1942 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


of seasonal items. No change occurred in costs of hous- 
ing, fuel and light, and sundries. Since the same month 
a year ago, the cost of living has risen 9.7%, all items 
in the family budget having participated in the increase 
except gas and electricity, costs of which declined 0.2%. 


Changes by Cities 

Between July and August, living costs rose in forty- 
six of the seventy cities regularly surveyed each month, 
remained unchanged in four, and declined in twenty. 


The largest increase, 2.4%, occurred in Cincinnati; the 
next largest, 1.2%, was in Front Royal and in Spokane. 
In each instance, food prices rose substantially, and in 
Cincinnati and Front Royal clothing costs were also 
appreciably higher. The largest decline, 1.1%, occurred 
in Wilmington, Delaware, in which city all items except 
housefurnishings either declined or showed no change 
in cost. 

Over the year-period, the cost of living rose in all 
sixty-eight cities for which data were available. The 
increments ranged from 6.8% in Grand Rapids to 15.3% 
in Oakland. 


WaGE-RATE INCREASES AND WORKERS AFFECTED 


Date Tae a SS Se 
Wi Earn-| W. - 
ere Affected — bef nari ved 
1940 

JOYS acree cose rue Soe 1.6% 2.6% 
Augustactae te aswel 0.8 4.2 
September: ac cases ass 0.8 3.8 
October cies. te ooeeens 1.0 4.0 
November. ci acthaibiow ns ers 4.5 
December, cs.ccs caccs os 1B 2.8 

1941 
JAUVARY tes. tear, aa 0 4.9 2.1 5.8 
Bebruatye. aco asses at 6.1 Ley 5.1 
March Rrccseces ose oa 6 6.7 | 6.8 
ADR cca teeta Je 9.6 10.3 8.0 
Mays .asudcacneneien a 8.9 Iz 8.4 
JUNG: AIT. Soe eee ee & 9.1 12.8 7.9 
Julyc. oe: dee 6 8.5 8.0 7.8 
Allgustres cee Loc cme cor 8 TS 5.9 6.1 
September............. 5 9.0 wee iced, 
October | 8.7 4.1 7.0 
November............. 2 8.0 4.3 6.4 
December..... 0 7.4 3.5 6.8 
na. n.a. Sanz 6.1 
19 7.9 3.0 5.7 
2.5 7.9 4.1 6.3 
2.5 8.0 4.0 wee 
4.2 8.3 4.7 6.4 
Be | 8.5 4.3 7.5 
2.6 Yas 4.6 Tol 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics n.a.Not available 
*Tae Conrmrence Boarp rRevised pPreliminary 


The revision of Tae ConrerEnce Boarp’s indexes 
of housing costs and of the total cost of living for 
Dayton, Ohio, has been completed and current figures 
are presented in the regular tables on page 294. In- 
dexes for earlier dates are available upon request. 
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WAGE-RATE CHANGES than living costs, their weekly earnings again reached 
Wage-rate increases averaging 7.1% were granted in a new high in terms of purchasing value. Thus in July, 
July to 4.6% of the workers in the twenty-five manu- they could buy on the average 7.6% more than they 
facturing industries surveyed by THe ConFERENCE could in July, 1941; and 42.9% more than in the 
Boarp. As can be seen from the accompanying table, “prosperity” year of 1929. 
this record compares favorably with that of other re- With commodities available for purchase being con 
cent months. stantly withdrawn from the markets or being rationed 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 70 CITIES, JULY TO AUGUST, 1942 
Source: Toe ConrereNce Boarp 


City a Gity co City eae City ache 
SOineIMNA Te is sews 5 SACHS. Paulie so. cate ee +0.6 || Providence............ 4-008 | Detroitss crest 40a =0.2 
Front Royal, Va......... +1.2 || Anderson, Ind.......... +0.5 || Rochester............. 0.8 + || Blint, Michi... soso. —0).2 
BpoKarenr ene. | 12 ATURE ee ee ie O75: si cWatisnuy Wiss. se oer +0.3 || Huntington, W. Va..... One, 
Lope ied 205 9. ee EEA Ma WAR ATIO Ye etre cupthla, ctawece < O25 Mil*Akron emesis, cecbiel 0220 |) ichimond een eee 0.2 
OSTA MBELEST Se oui o ec epee. ORI Foledowey VMs 4a. 2215 1 +0.5 || Baltimore........ | oO ee || Roanoke sVa een nee -0.2 
New Orleans............ +1. O py Atlantans. wi sews 4 +0.4 || Des Moines.. +O. @ | Dallast., eee eae -0.3 
BRGUUTONO GMs Comers suis) ot-1, 08 ||\ Chicagoed ss. «Se actece ss +0.4 || San Francisco ~ | Os 2eiW Indianapolist: -s4.scey. 0.3 
DAKPAMERLOS A. 0.2 oscci ss +1.0 || Evansville, Ind......... +0.4 || Cleveland.... -| 0.1. || Milwaukeeios). 3.05 22... -0.3 
RCAUUIE tt mreha cs Gutsiccs 3 +1.0 || Kansas City, Mo.......| +0.4 |] Newark.... +0.1" "|| Muskegon..-..-2...0... -0.3 
POIROT MAIN oon, oss cc. = +0.9 || Louisville.............. 4 || Syracuse..... Saginaw, Mich......... —0:3 
SUSUR ee See ee +0.9 dane te 4 NV? yc ds speck <tes « 0.4 
Portland, Ore. ....cs..2%% ; +0.8 4 Lewistown, Pa......... 0.4 
ME ENGOH Es eee mart ce 2.6.51 +0.8 4 Meadville, Pa..........] 0.4 
Bridgeport +0.7 8 Grand Rapids..........| 0.5 
Chattanooga +0.7 3 Green Bay, Wis....... 0.6 
Wremphigvce ch as... cud +0.7 Wilmington, Del....... a1 | 
Pittemurgin eos ccs es +0.7 
Minneapolis............ +0.6 

In the agricultural implement industry, and in hosiery the outlets for this purchasing power are being dimin- 
and knit goods, paper and pulp, and silk and rayon, ished, so that competition for available commodities 
the increases ranged from 9% to 10%, but these wage is being increased, thus fostering inflation. It is of 
increases affected an appreciable number of workers course expected that markedly higher taxes, now under 
only in the hosiery and knit goods industry. Smaller, consideration by Congress, will contribute toward miti- 
although substantial, increases were granted to large gating this situation, 
numbers of workers in the wool, paper product, lumber 
and millwork, and furniture industries. As a result of Earnings and Hours in Shipbuilding 
the recent shipbuilding agreement, sizable rate increases Additional data from shipbuilding companies on their 
were granted to wage earners in that industry. payrolls have resulted in a revision of THz CONFERENCE 


vee eten ERIN #80 Houms | BGM le ash ctl nati 
kt ne in the Bea manufacturing in- They Beralae ae Pe eae eee "a ae 
duties which rose from 8877 Jone $027 in duly, pated to aver between a7 and 00% of the nds 
put in hie a week in atk 1 ie sate ah a 
$50.76 ince ae ae rapa at a ee pace Division of Industrial Economics 


Rosert A. SAYRE 


SS 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, July, 1942 


ULY EARNINGS, employment, man hours and 
payrolls in twenty-five manufacturing industries 
were higher than those in any previous month, accord- 
ing to the regular monthly survey conducted by the 
Division of Industrial Economics of THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Although the number of hours worked in one 
week declined 0.2% in July, more hours were worked 
per week than in any other month since the depression, 
except for the period March through June of this year. 


WarRTIME TRENDS OF WAGE STATISTICS 


The effects of World War II upon industry and its 
workers can be divided into three periods. The first 
period is that from August, 1939, the month before the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe, to May, 1940, the 
month before our lend-lease program was initiated. 
The second, or tooling-up period, extends from May, 
1940, to November, 1941. The third period began with 
our entry into the war which necessitated speed-up in 
the production of armaments and other war require- 
ments. 


From August, 1989,to May, 1940 


During the first period, hourly earnings in the 
twenty-five industries increased 2.4%, at an average 
rate of 0.3% per month. These higher hourly earnings 
resulted principally from wage-rate increases, since the 
hours worked per week averaged only 37.5 hours in 
May, 1940, and no overtime payments were necessary. 
Actually, the work week was 0.4 hour, or 1.1%, shorter 
during this period, so that the increase in weekly earn- 
ings was only 1.4%. Employment advanced 14.4% in 
the first four months but declined 3.8% in the five 
months from December to May, thus rising an average 
of 11.2%. Payrolls increased only 12.6%, reflecting not 
only greater employment but greater individual earn- 
ings. Total man hours worked advanced only 10.0%, 
the greater number of workers employed being partly 
offset by a shorter work week. ‘Real’ weekly earnings 
were the same in May, 1940, as in August, 1939. 


From May, 1940, to November, 1941 


All previous peaks of earnings, employment, and pay- 
rolls were surpassed in this period, which was marked 
by accelerated rates of advance. The average work 
week was more than forty hours throughout most of 
this period, but it was still substantially shorter than 
it had been before the depression. Similarly, total man 
hours did not surpass the peaks reached in the Twenties. 
Hourly earnings rose 16.7%, at an average rate of 0.9% 


per month, principally as a result of higher wage rates, 
although overtime payments were partly responsible. 
In the same period, dollar weekly earnings advanced 
29.2%, and “real” weekly earnings, 18.4%. Employ- 
ment gained 36.1% in this period, total man hours 
worked increased 50.6%, and payrolls rose 75.8%. 


United States at War 


Since our entrance into the war, further gains were 
recorded in all series and new peaks were recorded for 
July in everything except the average hours worked a 


EARNINGS AND Hours In 25 MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 
Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarpD 
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week. Hourly earnings, which were 7.8% higher in July 
than they were last November, showed an average gain 
of 1.1% each month. The work week averaged 42.6 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Sasa EnEDEST ETEGEGET UG nmememmnnr cece cc ————— 


Average | Average Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 
Actual | Nominal 
Ave Avera) Hours per | Hours per 
Date Howl, Piha a ee be ae ber Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Seeger Employ- | Total 
Ruenke ve —_—————_| —_——________| Week per} ment prea Payrolls 
Actual Real Actual Real Earner 

L94leduly cee cane ds $.822 | $33.70 41.0 40.5 151.9 170.9 126.6 142.4 83.3 12273 101.9 154.8 

PAWS L sche gitere stelerc< . 828 34.10 41.2 40.6 153.0 ide 128.1 143.3 83.7 123.0 103.0 157.6 

September.......... 845 35.10 41.6 40.6 156.2 172.0 131.9 145.3 84.6 125.3 106.0 165.3 

October. Qk ces .853 35.65 41.7 40.6 Sven 171.4 134.0 145.7 84.8 126.7 107.4 169.8 

November. ......... .860 | 385.74 41.5 40.6 159.0 171.2 184.3 144.6 84.3 127.4 107.4 Hy abal 

December........... .868 | 86.08 41.6 40.7 160.4 172.1 135.6 145.5 84.6 126.8 107.3 171.9 

194eeJanusryico. foe. <6. .878 | 387.47 42.4 40.8 162.3 171.7 140.8 149.0 86.2 127.9 110.2 180.1 

Bebruary:sosceek oc - .880 | 387.53 42.4 40.9 162.7 171.1 141.0 148.3 86.2 128.8 111.0 181.6 

March ae .).. 8.08... < .888 | 38.14 42.7 41.0 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.0] 112.8 186.3 

Aprilee eek aes. |. .896 38.68 42.8 41.0 165.6 170.5 145.4 149.7 87.0 | 181.5 114.4 191.2 

INE Us, 6 FPR ce . 906 39.00 42.7 41.2 167.5 17221 146.6 150.7 86.8 132.5 115.0 194.2 
lonesome nantes .917 | $9.52r 42.7r} 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.57) 152.6r) 86.87} 134.27] 116.57] 199.37 

Walyseat eon eee +: .927 39.76 42.6 41.2 Laks 175.7 149.4 153.2 86.6 135.6 117.4 | 202.6 

rRevised 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
Iyvuster Hourly Actual Nominal 
July June July June July June 
PR PPIOCL EAE SOD ICIICH ban tee eieyere ale a Oe asic ere <ietoie ers 2c er : $1.014r | $43. 4 43.1 43.0 42.9 42.8 
Lari A SIGE ack mete LE Se Lain Fee stn Beer P ile 54. : 43.6 44 .3r 41.1 41 .2r 
BOGmONG BROCE ha aetets © cps dctet ios exe sisted 3 ais <eclote aye Mos .667 ‘ 24. ‘ Eifeil 37.3r 40.4 40.8 
Whemical eee ocr as Sacra cso eS ak we CEES Fo ses 945 : 38. . 41.2 42.2 40.1 40.2 
Rs yOnTAna AcOeprouucrs = oe oe Sees sr. oe oleae oh ee 844 : Son : 39.2 39.3 40.0 40.0 
Cases AN OED oe tee ate a save fear aos soa eu couspare .640 E 26. : 41.5 41.4 40.1 40.5 
Bilectricalemantracturiny so. << ce. soc wom sm elicle se cislse 003 @ 46. 3 45.9 46.4 41.0 41.0 
Rairriitubesaastine aacecoskrtne set ars Se seis tw oe oer om . 845 ; 36. : 42.8 41.8 40.9 40.9 
HMosierysand Knit GO0US, cccccesectea reece meee eaten =” 634 : 23. : 37.4 37.4 40.1 40.1 
Fron Ariesteelnetie ra crown as cite ae eee ee «ahr .027 é , : 38.4 38.7 41.1 41.1 
Leather tanning and finishing......................--- 801 : : ; 40.1 40.9 41.9 41.8 
[amber and mi lworks eens. . nel ete ch bores ano 8 cess . 982 ; E ; 44.0 44.2 40.9 40.9 
Wea tnackintraer cer meee or ote way) oie oie 6 oie ora. coi ayes «oe . 808 ; ; : 40.4 40.6 40.0 40.0 
PAINE ANGEVAIHISN eee tite eet «aad oe ol oho sds ad ote 858 ; : ; 41.5 41.2 40.0 40.0 
iPaperrandupulpaere ete ccchra cera nis spe «1 0'- ele Sie iefa sielorsh~ «1s 824 : i ; 40.6 41.3r 40.4 40.5 
PS DEE LOCUCES ert ahe 47a isso 5 a1, 0 olayele (wiles sis.e. «6 S1ais]a10 5 « 7159 ‘ F ; 39.5 39.6 ms me 
Printing—book and job... ....-...+-+seeeeeee este ees wie . ee alee Sage ee 
Fr ed hee oc ots, HATA Sp athe? 1. ! 7 40.6 | 40.6 | 38.9 | 39.0 
fee hubber tires and tUbess. cecias «ce nes oslo ss clea 131 ; : : ees ie ae a 
BE Other rubber proguewssac... 4s c0c0 + oe rue cance s's 851 : : : ; oh oF en 
Silltand rayoneer ous esses fee eel’ cies cem esses sen .632 ; ; : 39.5 9.1 ; : 
Wi ae Me IT Sel Poke aches oc Leas 24> 801 41.4 40.9 40.2 40.8 
1. Woolen and worsted goods................000000 .800 : ‘ : ee aa ie pt 
2. Other woolen products*........-....+++++seee eee pe : 32. ; na aise aa rep 
ee ee ee te er ee 2 | oes | | to) ss] 8a | Bo | Bo 
2. Machines and machine tools ee : ; : te aan as io is e 
SPH envy, CqUIPWIENE! . Maye eile saiein skews aialainre a ; : ee na aie aie 
4. Joi eibaars STA DALEA Ne eee oare or riecas waster a he's joae : : : oe as ne He 
5. er products... .......--eeeseesec rece eccececce : : ; 
__ NE ee ee Wh 
ERIN DUST ERS ro cite sate ister eos sto. aah eal nlo(6'e forse) allolors: 8S $.927 : k : 42.6 42 .7%r 41.2 41.2 
a aseeeveie ors $.821 : . : 38.6 39.5 39.6 39.5 
— “Seo pate re al Aut Pa ens eR ICRC RR CEE eet fe ; ee Hs nee oes 
Petroleum re’ Prgo0g mid OBO Bob 0 COO UG0 GOO dion OS OC OLG ‘ : ; 
$.929 ; 9. $39. 42.5 42.7 41.1 41 .1r 


See footnotes on page 293 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


InpustRY 


paws: ieee 2 Fe 
Agricultural implement............---- 


Automobile! 
Boot andshoemsan. Gc aaree vats ceive leet 
Chemical) x Bate acca etere 
Gatton—North sng. b faces an 5,0 ee osiete 
Electrical manufacturing............... 
Furniture? 


Hosiery and knit goods..............-- 
Tron’and steel*hs.0 a. tet canon cele ss oe 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 


Meat packing vast ni- sissies eelreicinee« 


Paint and varnish. «.« se1lees's1c1s.0)s) 01-1 
Papervand pul pececatereiielreleista-isierelieler= 
Paper products) —- 0)... acess «= - Sette vir 


Printing—book and job............-..- 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 


Rubberseesteee wis ts ae Is 


re 


Foundries and machine shops........... 
Pee Pound ries soe sates s eisyers= rst cies 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 
3. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
SenOther PLOdUcts i nasi nei sinks isle 


BE INDUSTRINS. sracatistn.« sllatereic a/alsteld oisivi's 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: 
woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries.” 


hours in July, 1.1 hours, or 2.7%, longer than in Novem- 
ber, 1941. Average weekly earnings exceeded those at 
the beginning of the period by 11.2% and “‘real”’ weekly 
earnings were up 5.9%, despite higher living costs, 
Employment gained 6.4%, man hours worked were 
9.3% greater, and payrolls totaled 18.4% more than in 


the previous period. 


Summary 


Over the entire period from 
August, 1939, to July, 1942, 
average hourly earnings rose 
28.8% and the work week was 
4.7 hours, or 12.4%, longer. 
Actual weekly earnings ad- 
vanced 45.7% over August, 
1939, and “real” weekly earn- 
ings exceeded those before the 


war by 25.5%. The number of wage earners at work in 
the twenty-five industries was 61.0% greater than at 


the beginning of the period. 


Total Man Hours Payrolls 

Hourly, Actual Work 

July June June July June 
181.8 | 182.4r} 158.4 | 158. : : 1 125.3 | 125.0r| 227.9 | 228.1r 
196.4 | 195.7 | 179.5 | 181.87] 184.1 | 186.87) n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
134.7 | 185.6r} 109.6 | 110.8 | 112.4 | 113.9 98.1 | 100.0 79.9 81.87] 107.5 | 110.8 
186.8 | 185.0 | 144.6 | 146.6 | 148.3 | 150.7 | 160.0 | 161.9 | 123.8 | 128.4 | 231.4 | 237.3 
143.8 | 143.4 | 125.1 | 124.2 | 128.3 | 127.6 48.7 49.3 42.3 42.7 60.9 61.2 
176.6 | 176.1 | 170.0 | 171.4 | 174.4 | 176.2 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
163.4 | 160.2 | 145.1 | 188.9 | 148.8 | 142.8 96.9 | 101.4 86.0 87.9 | 140.6 | 140.8 
166.0 | 164.1 | 134.2 | 182.5 | 187.6 | 136.2 99.9 98.8 80.7 79.8 | 184.1 | 180.9 
172.8 | 171.0 | 115.3 | 115.8 | 118.8 | 118.5 | 182.4 | 183.4 88.2 89.5 | 152.7 | 153.8 
164.8 | 165.6 | 188.9 | 142.1 | 142.5 | 146.0] 88.0 90.2 74.1 77.5 | 122.2 [1128.2 
207.6 | 196.6 | 184.5 | 175.5 | 189.2 | 180.4 68.9 69.2r| 61.3 61.8 | 127. Dies 
170.8 | 171.5 | 188.9 | 189.8 | 142.5 | 148.7 | 155.7 | 148.6 | 126.6 | 121.4 | 216.3 | 207.7 
160.7 | 161.2 | 134.1 | 183.5 | 187.5 | 187.2 | 140.4 | 143.5 | 117.0 | 118.7 | 188.3 | 191.6 
163.5 | 161.7 | 128.4 | 129.17} 181.7 | 182.7r| 122.6 | 127.7 96.1 | 101.8r} 157.4 | 164.9r 
166.4 | 162.7 | 187.6 | 135.1 | 141.1 | 188.8 | 163.3 | 172.0 | 185.5 | 143.1 | 224.7 | 939.4 
134.0 | 183.2 | 118.1 | 118.1 | 121.1 | 121.4 | 110.2] 113.3 97.0 | 100.5 | 180.1 | 183.8 
148.3 | 148.9 | 126.7 | 125.8 | 129.9 | 129.3 | 120.4 | 120.5 | 103.1 |] 102.1 | 152.5 | 151.6 
163.1 | 161.3 | 147.7 | 146.5 | 151.5 | 150.6 97.4 91.5 88.2 82.9 | 143.9 | 184.0 
127.4 | 127.0 | 108.4 | 107.0 | 111.2 | 110.0 80.8 79.0 68.6 66.4 87.6 84.5 
158.6 | 153.1 | 188.3 | 1382.0 | 141.8 | 135.7 84.0 84.4 73.2 72.7 | 116.2 | 111.4 
175.0 | 174.7 | 166.7 | 167.0 | 171.0 | 171.6 | 217.3 | 213.2r} 206.4 | 203.4 | 362.2 | 356.0 
163.4 | 163.1 | 145.8 | 145.9 | 149.5 | 149.9 | 138.9 | 188.2 | 123.9 | 128.6 | 202.5 | 201.6 
185.8 | 186.57} 186.7 | 191.2r] 191.5 | 196.5r n.a. n.d. n.a n.d. n.a n.d. 
160.0 | 154.3 | 155.7 | 150.3 | 159.7 | 154.5 n.a n.a. n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. 
180.3 | 179.5 | 168.2 | 170.3 | 172.5 | 175.0 | 198.2 | 199.9 | 184.7 | 489.1 | 383.4 | 340.4 
174.6 | 178.9 | 165.5 | 168.2 | 169.7 | 172.9 | 235.2 | 230.5r| 222.7 | 216.9r| 389.3 | 387.7r 
171.8 | 169.5 | 149.4 | 148.5r' 153.2 | 152.6r] 135.6 134.2r| 117.4 | 116.5r| 202.6 | 199.Sr 


” 


rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other 
footnotes on page 293 


totaled 81.2% more and payrolls 184.5% more in 
July than in August, 1939. 
Tue Arrcrart INDUSTRY 
Earnings of all workers in the aircraft industry de- 
clined in July largely as a result of the employment of 


AIRCRAFT, JUNE and JULY, 1942 
Source: THe ConrerENce Boarp 


Male Wage Earners 


All Wage Earners All Male ad 
Category Unskilled voy eae: a 
July, June, July, June, July, s 5 
ros | ows | Toes | “Tous ous | ‘Tose | tole | TRE 
Hourly earnings. 8 .961 |$ .980r/$ .990 |$1.0067|$ .764 |$ .746r $ .922 |$ .912 |$ .992 |$1.009r 
Weekly earnings.|$44.79 |$45.877r|$46.23 |$47.087/$34.84 |$34.7671$42.97 1843.05 $46.33 |$47.22r 
Actual hours'...| 46.6 | 46.871 46.7 | 46.8r 46.6 47.2 | 46.7 | 46.8r 
Nominal hours!:.| 46.5 | 46.6r ars oe coe ae chen 
1Per week per wage earner. rRevised 


Nore: Averages for July are preliminary and subject to revision. 


a greater number of women at a lower basic wage rate. 
A fractionally shorter work week which reduced over- 


Man hours worked time payments was also a contributory factor. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


eee 
Aut Mate 


Femate 


Average Earnings i 
Average Hours Average: Hamnings Average Hours 


InpusTEY 


eek per r 
Hourly Weekly Woge Earner Hourly Weekly Rragttiacee 
July June July June July June July June duly June July June 
Agricultural implement................ $1.016 |$1.0187/$43.75 |$43.82r] 43.1] 43.0 | $.799 | $.7937]$34.31 1883.487] 42.9 | 42.2r 
PATLOIN ODS terns aoe ein aac si) sisien<iamstercsivin 1.273 | 1.268 | 55.88 | 56.557] 43.9 44.6r| .812 .819 | 32.72 | 33.17r| 40.3 40.5r 
Boot and BUOGE ac oe Pee insist ers alts wins . 765 .771 | 29.06 | 29.47 38.0 38.2 548 552r| 19.74 | 19.89 36.0 36.0r 
Chemical. ...... poet eee eee cece cecenes . 996 .984r] 41.43 | 42.03 41.6 42.7 634 628 | 24.07 | 23.96 38.0 38.1 
Rayon and allied products .......... 911 .900 | 36.51 | 35.89 40.1 39.9 619 615 | 22.65 | 22.98 36.6 37.3 
Cotton—North 2 Gren pete ence eee e eee .700 .699 | 30.10 | 29.67 43.0 42.5 564 563 | 22.49 | 22.54 39.9 40.1 
Electrical SRAMULACLOIIN GD icron cacao 4s 1.080 | 1.072 | 50.62 | 50.79 46.9 AT 4 704 700 | 29.91 | 30.087] 42.5 43.0 
Furniture? Sree tenet e nee e ence ees . 862 844 | 37.15 | 35.45 43.1 42.0 583 582 | 21.92 | 22.93 37.6 39.4 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .818 .807 | 38.91 | 32.58 Alay 40.4 521 517 | 18.75 | 18.95 36.0 36.7 
Tron and steel* Face SRLS 5 hs Cees <0e ears 1.027 | 1.019 | $9.44 | 39.44 38.4 38.7 oes as ays oe 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .821 .825 | 33.39 | 34.07 40.7 41.3 647 645 | 23.42 | 24.54 36.2 38.0 
Lumber and millwork. ..............4. .982 .930 | 43.20 | 41.117] 44.0 | 44.2 sabe are aoe 
Meat packing. cece eee e eee eeeces 844 .846 | 34.53 | 34.98 40.9 41.3 642 639 | 24.63 | 23.77 38.3 Slew 
PAInNtF ANG VATNISH ES = 5¢.525. cieccax cou os 872 876 | 36.45 | 36.27 41.8 41.4 633 626 | 23.29 | 24.29 36.5 38.8 
Paper BNC DUO ce eects esl acess seas 842 833 | 34.39 | 34.64r] 40.8 41.6 570 560 | 20.28 | 20.42 35.6 36.5 
Paper products ee Stamreusr nm ae STE ow SII 852 836 | 34.62 | 34.19 40.6 40.9 540 526 | 20.02 | 19.46 Sak 37.0 
Printing—book and job................ 980 975 | 39.59 | 39.68 40.4 40.7 561 555 | 22.66 | 22.59 40.4 40.7 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.090 | 1.092 | 42.04 | 41.64 38.6 38.1 611 628 | 23.20 | 23.50 37.9 Git ats 
IMD UEES Eee are Ee week Csceeaees wae 1.143 | 1.182 | 48.18 | 47.43 42.1 41.9 711 704 | 26.34 | 26.60 37.0 37.8 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.209 | 1.203 } 51.15 | 49.89 42.3 41.5 806 800 | 29.91 | 29.16 Syed 36.4 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.002 997 | 41.92 | 42.56 41.8 42.7 645 643 | 23.83 | 24.88 37.0 38.7 
ilk HOC TayOler ore sce eins forks Ss Sees 714 711 .| 98.55} 27-91 40.0 39.3 502 506 | 19.40 | 19.68 38.7 38.9 
Witolsren se ot Steck ish se desess ceeds 853 827 | 36.20 | 34.62 42.4 41.9 708 667 | 27.26 | 25.30 38.5 37.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 859 814 | 36.45 | 34.15 42.4 41.9 727 675 | 28.81 | 26.45 39.6 39.2 
2. Other woolen products*........... 846 842 | 35.92 | 35.18 42.5 41.8 663 648 | 23.83 | 22.65 36.0 34.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.024 | 1.0227] 48.60 | 48.64r) 47.5] 47.6 704 691r} 30.44 | 30.297] 43.2] 43.8 
eM CUIAGIIES Set eee ee eee oe ote 970 967 | 43.54 | 43.56 44.9 45.1 702 713 | 27.42 | 27.27 39.1 38.2 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.082 | 1.087r| 52.18 | 53.287] 50.5 51.4 796 769 | 33.02 | 34.37 41.5 44.7 
Sa Heavy equipment, ....<..255.<s2%. 1.072 | 1.034 | 51.42 | 49.64 48.0 48.0 a is state. s 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 974 970 | 44.86 | 45.41 46.0 46.8 666 662 | 27.55 | 27.81 41.4 42.0 
ba Other products.cs sq.2 a oe oes 1.011 | 1.036r| 46.87 | 47.63r| 46.4 46.0 696 683r| 31.38 | 30.70r} 45.1 45.0 


1.137 | 1.128 | 42.29 | 42.38] 37. 


27 ==? el) ea $.991 | $.9807r'843.00 |942.72rl 43. 
See footnotes on page 293 


iS) 
oe 
~ 
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Male workers received $.990 an hour in July, or that of July, 1941, and 57.1% above the average for 
1.6% less than they averaged in June. Although the year 1929. 


hourly earnings of unskille d workers Nb ie 1.17% hire Weekly earnings advanced 0.6% and averaged $39.76 
than in June, hourly earnings of semi-skilled and skille in July. They were 18.0% more than in July last year 
a ee 1%. Ave E 2 alee : cigar sens and 39.3% more than weekly earnings in 1929. 
were reduced 1.7%. Average hourly earnings of women 7 

" . : ; ae doubts Hours worked per week at 42.6 were 0.2% less than 
SCTE oa) Cat os an ue oe are in June and 11.8% below the average for 1929. How- 


‘ted thei i t of greater skill and : B 
ak pelier es to pr ne net iia ever, they had increased 3.9% in the year-period. 


With fewer hours worked weekly in July, average “Real” weekly earnings, OF dollar weekly earnings 
weekly earnings of male workers declined. The average adjusted for changes in the cost of Ae Mae ae 
weekly return of women workers rose slightly, since greater than in July, 1941, 42.97% greater than in 1929. 
the shortening of their work week was not sufficient Employment in July increased 1.0%, and was 10.9% 
to offset the effect of their higher hourly earnings. higher than in July, 1941, and 34.3% higher than in 

1929. 
Lazor STatistics IN JULY Man hours worked totaled 0.8% more in July than in 


Hourly earnings in rising 1.1% from June to July June. They have risen 15.2% since July, 1941, and 
reached the level of $.927. This level was 12.8% above 18.3% since 1929. 
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WAGE EARNINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
Sd 


2 lee? ae me 
o o 


1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS Cr AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1942 
Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
aa ee eS 


UNsKILLED SkiLLep aND Semi-SKILLED 


Average Earnings Average Earnings 


SRDUETES Average Hours Average Hours 
Re Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
July June July June July June July June July June July June 
Agricultural implement................ 8.836 | $.8217r/$34.60 [834.427] 41.4 | 41.9r181.041 181.0477r1845.09 |$45.22r| 43.3 | 43.27 
AULOMODICL ET tiie o/s ale RRR a Ske Ek 1.074 | 1.053r| 46.29 | 46.23r) 43.1 43.9 | 1.300 | 1.2977] 57.20 | 57.987] 44.0 44.77 
Boot and ELCs tet ee ae ee 444 440 | 16.34 | 16.50 36.8 37.5 ts: .785 | 29.56 | 29.99 38.0 38.2 
Chemical....... SC: AOE . 847 .823 | 35.15 | 88.69 41.5 41.0 | 1.045 | 1.0357] 43.53 | 44.83 41.7 43 .3r 
Rayon and allied products........... . 664 .640 | 25.49 | 24.48 38.4 38.3 943 .933 | 38.01 | 37.42 40.3 40.1 
Cotton—North Wel. pe edhe OS cheRs Sky .637 .635 | 27.85. | 26.76 42.9 42.1 727 725 | 31.26 | 30.88 43.0 42.6 
Electrical manufacturing............... 822 .811 | 36.99 | 36.90 | 45.0] 45.5 | 1.109 | 1.101 | 52.23 | 52.41 | 47.1] 47.6 
PSISIELULES eee ete eee ee Se te ce ots .738 .685 | 34.10 | 30.48 46.2 44.5 893 884 | 37.77 | 36.60 42.3 41.4 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .524 OLS 1 21270 | 2138 41.4 41.3 845 840 | 35.29 | 33.85 41.8 40.3 
Pronmend steel’: hac ts ace wire enters .780 .769 | 29.09 | 28.76 87.3 37.4 | 1.071 | 1.063 | 41.34 | 41.35 38.6 38.9 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .628 .622 | 25.55 | 25.16 | 40.7 | 40.4 863 868 | 34.87 | 35.56 | 40.4] 41.0 
Lumber and millwork. ................ .702 .679 | 30.02 | 28.75r| 42.7 | 42.3 | 1.064 | 1.002 | 47.74 | 45.51r] 44.9 | 45.4 
Menepackinin. Saat t ae th te» ments ou ob .728 .732 | 29.70 | 29.79 40.8 40.7 907 908 | 37.10 | 37.77 40.9 41.6 
PAIN BNG-VAPMISH, sc... csc cee cee eee 742 .748 | 30.72 | 30.44 41.4 40.7 942 945 | 39.56 | 39.50 42.0 41.8 
Panerinnalpulpese-s eles oles views v2 ¢ AAR: .708 | 28.17 | 28.58r] 39.5 40.37 898 889 | 37.17 | 37.43r| 41.4 42.1 
IES DRA pee ee eee .667 .662 | 26.57 | 26.81 39.9 40.5 .913 .896 | 37.35 | 36.80 40.9 41.1 
Printing—book and job................ .581 .580 | 23.82 | 24.24 41.0 41.8 | 1.113 | 1.106 | 44.74 | 44.57 40.2 40.3 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 675 .688 | 24.99 | 25.59 | 37.0 | 37.2 | 1.204 | 1.201 | 46.96 | 46.10] 39.0] 38.4 
Rubbers ee. Saree .807 781 | $2.98 | 31-32 40.8 40.1 |] 1.155 | 1.145 | 48.74 | 48.06 42.2 42.0 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 864 .828 | 35.08 | 31.88 40.6 38.5 | 1.222 | 1.217 | 51.76 | 50.64] 42.4 41.6 
2. Other rubber products............ 674 .685 | 27.83 | 30.17 41.3 44.0 | 1.014 | 1.008 | 42.43 | 43.01 41.9 42.7 
WicGbereeneet es 2G rg et ec ak efits: .675 | 29.52 | 27.77 41.4 41.1 921 901 | 39.56 | 38.07 43.0 42.3 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 749 6915 | 81221 | 28.62 41.7 41.4 $30 894 | 39.94 | 37.82 42.9 42.3 
2. Other woolen products*........... .648 .645 | 26.48 | 26.19 40.9 40.6 .912 .908 | 39.21 | 38.32 43.0 42.2 
Foundries and machine shops........... .862 .829 | 40.04 | 39.15r] 46.4 | 47.2 | 1.065 | 1.069 | 51.30 | 51.587) 48.2] 48.3 
PR OUNCNICT tikes: ogo tala ws oats Os os .783 .780 | 34.46 | 34.10r} 44.0 43.7r| 1.048 | 1.043 | 47.44 | 47.58r! 45.3 45.6r 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 871 859r| 43.99 | 43.38 50.5 50.5 | 1.078 | 1.073 | 54.61 | 55.937; 50.6 52.1r 
Bree RICA VY EQUIDIMIENE. ofc oes a oles sheren . 926 8388 | 42.55 | 40.35 45.9 48.1 | 1.100 | 1.074 | 53.54 | 51.84 48.7 48 .2 
4. Hardware and small parts......... .795 .783 | 36.84 | 36.46 | 46.3 46.6 992 990 | 45.73 | 46.51 | 46.1 47.0 
ee ONGNET DEOU UCTS) cc sitet in an ately o's aor .863 .855 | 39.82 | 40.01 46.1 46.8 | 1.051 | 1.095r} 49.98 | 51.39r| 47.6 46.9 
DEPINDUSTRINS eel. wc che pain es ote hese $.781 | 3.760 |$33.55 |$32.74r} 42.8 42.9 |$1.046 |$1.038 |$45.94 |$45.80r} 43.8 44.0 
WeImDentater cat oe ne cies Seas wine ee $.728 | $.718 !$27.36 |$27.58 $7.6 38.4 | $.835 | $.832 |$32.39 |$32.97 38.8 39.6 
Petroleunt Tenminig.- te eos ee: 879 866 | 33.14 | 33.43 37.7 38.6 | 1.182 | 1.174 | 43.85 | 43.91 37.1 37.4 
SEEINDUSTHIRS eee eee ee ecient ote $.781 | %.761r $33.49 |$32.70 42.7 42.8 |$1.047 |$1.039 $45.79 |$45.66r; 43.6 43 .8r 


: wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
ye ect by the caapaay to employees, ee cae fae of wage equivalents are in use in industrial Setabiahteenta in many localities, but the part which they 
cay as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. ; : 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz Conrekencn Boagp; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz Conrernence Boas. ‘Principally rugs. 
8Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not avuilable for this industry. pPreliminary 
n.a, Not available for publication; included in total] indexes. rRevised 


Payrolls stood at 202.6 (1923 =100) in July. This were in position to obtain in any previous month since 


level was 1.7% greater than that in June, 30.9% greater these surveys were initiated. , 

than that a year before and 86.9% higher than 1929 More persons were at work in the twenty-five indus- 

payrolls. tries than ever before.’ Their man hours of work totaled 
Employed manufacturing workers in July were in an more and the payrolls paid ar by ere Lier 

advantageous position according to these surveys. They were larger in July than in any other month since these 

received the highest hourly earnings recorded in this surveys were begun in 1914. 

series and they worked 42.6 hours a week for which they 

received $39.76. With this amount of money they E. B. Dunn 


could purchase more necessities and services than they Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, August 


IVING COSTS for families of wage earners and West Virginia, have been added this month to the 68 


lower-salaried clerical workers in the United States cities in which THE CONFERENCE Boarp regularly sur- 
rose 0.3% between July 15 and August 15. The cost veys living costs. The revised series for rent and the 
of food, which increased 0.8%, and clothing prices total cost of living in Dayton are also included in the 
which advanced 0.2%, were the only major items to accompanying tables this month. The complete series 
show any change. All other components of the index for Dayton is available upon request. { Z 
remained unchanged. Since a year ago, food prices Forty-six of the seventy cities reported increases in 
have risen 15.8% and clothing prices, 18.4%. THE the cost of living since a month ago. Costs declined in 
ConFERENCE Boarp’s index for August stood at 98.1% twenty, while there was no change in four. The largest 
of the 1923 level, as compared with 97.8% in the pre- advance, 2.4%, occurred in Cincinnati. Between Au- 


vious month. The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar gust, 1941, and August, 1942, the cost of living rose 
was 101.9 cents for August, and 102.2 cents for July, in all cities for which data are available. 
while a year ago it was 111.9 cents. H. S. Hitz 

Two cities, Green Bay, Wisconsin, and Huntington, Division of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, AUGUST, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 Percentage Changes 


as cn wtf July, 1942 August, 1941 
August, 1942 July, 1942 to to 
August, 1942 August, 1942 
HOO0? 7 eens Atech cece eerste nen 33 101.1 100.3 +0.8 +15.8 
Housing Sy.c0 sce t sek ees le tee 20 90.8 90.8 0 +2.5 
Clothingeee oneness cree dene 12 88.2 88.0 +0.2 +18.4 
Meni tren coke tris es hoe: ” 97.7 97.6 +0.1 +19.1 
Women’stect. toc ssc ete tat ne 78.6 78.4 +0.3 +17.5 
Fuel'and'light. 300 ecaces tase doce 5 90.4 90.4 0 +2.0 
Coat tan ince ako icrinat kee a 92.8 92.8 0 +3.1 
Gas and electricity®.............. a 85.7 85.7 0 -0.2 
Sundries %, 26.9. 3. ane ee ee Sa 30 105.0 105 .0r 0 +6.3 
Weighted average of all items....... 100 98.1 97.8r +0.3 +9.7 
eee —=—=—_————————SS—|&s_ ———XS| ————S=—SSS ——————————————ee 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... Bo 101.9 102. 2r 111.9 —0.8 -8.9 


1Relative importance in post World War I, family budget. 
*Based on Tae ConrereNce Boarp indexes of food prices, August 15, 1941; July 15, 1942 and August 14, 1942. 
*Based on retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


: Clothing Fuel and Light 

Date Pleo Housing } Sundries aca 

All Items Total Men’s | Women’s Total Coal Gas and Dollar 
PLD Ee Dee by eR) fee Oe ee ee | Electricity 

1941 August...........| 89.4 87.3 88.6 74.5 32.0 66.9 88.6 90.0 85.9 98.8 | 111.9 
September....... 90.8 89.4 88.9 76.9 84.8 69.0 89.4 91.1 85.9 99.8 | 110.1 
October.......... 92.0) 90.7 89.2 73.3 86.2 70.4 90.0 92.0 85.9 | 101.5 | 108.7 
November........| 92.9 92.2 89.5 79.6 87.3 71.9 90.2 92.4 85.9 | 101.9 | 107.6 
December........ 93.2 92.6 89.9 80.1 87.8 72.3 90.3 92.5 85.9 | 102.2 | 107.3 

1942 January.......... 94.5 95.2 90.1 82.4 91.4 73.4 90.3 92.6 85.7 102.5 105.8 
February.........| 95.1 95.7 90.4 84.5 93.6 75.3 90.4 92.7 85.7 | 102.9 | 105.2 
March..........4 96.1 | 97.5 | 90.7 | 35.8 | 95.2 | 764 | 90.4 | 92.8 | 985.7 | 103.5 | 104.1 
April... 97.1 98.8 91.0 88.4 98.3 73.5 90.1 92.3 85.7 | 104.1 | 103.0 

Mays cide cecins 97.3 99.1 91.1 88.6 98.0 79.1! 90.5 92.9 85.7 | 104.2 | 102.8 
June... 97.3 99.5 91.0 88.1 97.8 78.3 | 90.4 | 92.8 85.7 | 104.1 | 102.8 

Sulys 2.7 et cooe 97.8r} 100.3 90.8 88.0 97.6 73.4 ! 90.4 | 92.8 85.7 | 105.0r| 102.97 
August.......... 98.1 | 101.1 90.8 88.2 | 97.7 | 78.6 ! 90.4 92.8 85.7 | 105.0 | 101.9 


— | 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKER 
= S IN 61 CITI 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1942 page 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1989 =100 
Index Numbers by 
Fade Sams ae jae ma fry 
Cirr July 1942 | Aug. 1941 Cc 

Aug. 1942] July 1942 | Aug. 1941] to Ss “a A See ml ciate 
Aug. 1942 | Aug. 1942 eee ace | eee Angaisas Aug 1942 

< Akron Chattanooga 

RiseteaPa erste c Gen at 129.5 129.2 112.5 +0.2 | +15.1 | Food 144.3 141.1 118.8 
: Ny Sood. Oe ae 8} +2.3 | +21.5 
hettee Eetoice ge wricichd 114.1 114.1 117.5 0 =279) Housings. sec.c een 103.7 103.7 101.0 0 +2.7 
ae oe : EE Roc EST er 121.0 99.9 +0.1 | +21.2 | Clothing............ 118.0 118.0 100.8 0 +17.1 
y e = aE iy or RIS Sa) L136 Sep 11921 +0.1 +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 104.8 | 104.8] 100.5 0 +4.3 
; oe urnishings..... 118.4} 118.4] 101.1 0 +17.1 | Housefurnishings....] 121.5 | 121.5 | 103.0 O | +18.0 
ETA TIOR rcs su fons 400 105.7 105.6r 99.9 +0.1 +5.8 | Sundries............ 102.9 103.0r 97.6 sal! +5.4 
Weighted Total..... 117.6 117.4r}| 108.0 +0.2 +8.9 Weighted Total....| 117.7 116.97} 105.1 +0.7 | +12.0 
Chicago 

Food. pete ee ac ee 129.5 14-871 ah Oodle Boke eee oe +12.0 
Mouse. . 52.0. <2. 7S 99.2 10.431 Housing... an. +4.7 
Clothing. $..05.....05% 117.9 +16.4 | Clothing............ +19.9 
Fuel and light a eee 109.3 +6.3 | Fuel and light....... +1.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 117.1 +12.2 | Housefurnishings.... +18.8 
Sunuriessgesc.. cs ee 107.2 LO r St Lounarics sees. ee +1.2 
Eaee | +9.7 Weighted Total.... +0.4 +7.9 


Cincinnati 


Re wastes cas 6's 8 OOG.s: Fe ahicrate si tote +19.7 
So INSEE 0 ousiviy sneer +1.5 
einige ess bense 6 Clothing eee eee +22.1 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 Fuel and light....... +0.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 130.8 Housefurnishings. ... +19.3 
DUNGrIEs See, eo 103.7 Sundries*s2- 5.057 +2.4 
Weighted Total..... pee : 
Fuel and light. A. Fuel and light....... 0 +0.3 
Housefurnishings. .... ; Housefurnishings. ... 0 +13.2 
SUMUKIES cosh ce. s s Sundries#. ats 6.2 +0.2 +1.9 
Weighted otal. 2 : Weighted Total.... +0.1 +7.3 
Boston Dallas 
aie! POE ee aS : Hood (onsen cau +1.2 | +22.1 
Hopsitivenecctas ne ess : Housing 5 2neue 0 +4.6 
Clothings a2. sass A Glothing ernie sse -0.1 | +21.2 
Fuel and light........ : Fuel and light....... 0 -14.1 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... O | +19.5 
MUnaed: eve ese sc ; Sundriess.9 1.06.6 aap =017 
Weighted Total..... 3 Weighted Total. ... -0.3 | +10.5 
Bridgeport Dayton 
oud eet were cas ws . GO! ie holt we iets 3 122.8 +0.7 | +15.7 
Howsinig: @5ecn sh. ss . Housitig. oo. .2 ese 105.1 0 —2.3 
Wlothingami... ss. . Olothitigqat.. sw ss > 121.4 0 +21.5 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 105.4 +0.1 +2.6 
Housefurnishings..... . Housefurnishings....} 127.5 0 +12.5 
Sundries 5:6 .cen- ss . Simdrieseteee ten 102.7 +0.1 +1.6 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....] 113.1 +0.3 +8.2 
Denver 
Ae Oe Food............++.] 196.8 | 124.8] 111.2 
eee tne ye eee y : : ; Housing...........-| 105.6 | 105.6 | 101.8 
oetecace s oumele 6 j 5 ; ; ‘ Clothingsse. se. ce |) elees |= L20LGe se LOLs 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... LOS 7) LOS aye 101.2 
Housefurnishings..... } Housefurnishings....| 122.5 | 122.5 | 102.7 
Sundries.o.¢-) sce es 106.6 Sundriess.utes «0s os 5 99.3 | 102.7r} 100.6 
Weighted Total..... 1725 Weighted Total....} 112.2 | 112.7} 104.3 
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Index Numbers 


Percentage Jan., 1939 =100 


Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan.. 1939 =100 


Ciry July 1942 | Aug. 1941 Aug. 1941 
; t to 
Aug. 1942 | July 1942 | Aug. 1941 heei9e Ang. 1948 
Des Moines 

Roddie. pats. « seohe. it 139.2 | 138.8 Food... - 2204+ -se 131.9 | 180.7 Bee 
Housingsnen. sn fee 105.3 | 105.5 Housing.....--+--+% 105.7 | 105.7 Re 
Glothings sees eee ae 126.5 | 125.8 Clothing............ 124.1 in - é 
Fuel and light........) 114.7] 114.7 Fuel and light....... 92.3 92. ‘one 
Housefurnishings. .... 123.5} 124.1 Housefurnishings....| 126.9 | 126.9 a 
Sundriesiq. cscs 112.0} 111.8 Sundries sa -.-¢, farts 105.1} 104.8r +3. 

Weighted Total..... 122.0} 121.77 Weighted Total....| 115.4 | 115.17 +10 a 

Detroit Bie 

Foods. tsa teprin cee 126.2 | 127.4 Food: pan. © ase ai 182.5 : n.d. 
Housing 26... cost 107.0 | 107.0 Housing. «..--.-.+-s Lleial VEL n.d. 
Glothing’s:)-- 4-0 = 117.0} 116.6 Clothing: 2. <7. - a-=-- 118.3 | 118.8 n.d. 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 | 109.7 Fuel and light... ©.... 100.0 | 100.0 n.d. 
Housefurnishings. .... 132.9 | 132.9 Housefurnishings....} 122.6 | 122.7 n.a 
Sundries’ ee x atock 101.4 | 101.2 Sundries« 460. a-ha 110.7 } 112.3 n.d 

Weighted Total..... LISS ae LiSe9 Weighted Total....}| 118.6 | 118.8 n.a 

Duluth Indianapolis 

Hood ot it.ge- dap. cog <e 132.9 | 129.3 Food. «. #2025. 6.8% 133.8 +14.8 
Housingittsc ccs. 0-sts as 100.5 | 100.5 Housing.........-+.% 107.9 +0.3 
Clothing? sence 123399) ee 23K9 Clothing.........-.- 119.7 +17.9 
Fuel and light........ 99.5 99.2 Fuel and light....... 104.5 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 129.1 | 1929.1 Housefurnishings....| 112.1 +8.5 
Sundries a ascent 102.8 | 102.6 Sundries = #24 .241-19 105.7 +2.1 

Weighted Total..... 114.7} 113.6 Weighted Total....| 115.9 +7.6 


‘Kansas City, Mo. 
are ek 0} 41.0] 412.1 


Sundries..4,2 . 800-8 107. +1.1 


+7.0 


ARES = Bede cra.+ wheal pay : 
De caer an ome 9 Sb cera 0 41.3 
or Shee: ware oaiels 3 ee ee ee +0.1 | 418.2 
Fuel and light........ 107. 5a) 107.52)" 106.4 |] 11.0 she FEY0"} (Ruel-and light. [2.52 0 +1.0 
Housefurnishings..... 129.8 0 +15.8 
5 
8 


Weighted Total..... 121. 
Fall River 


+0.4 


Foods ees coe ak ASSL ON} y 137540) 7 114,5:|" 0.4.) 4-9085) |) Rood... dan. .csee : 
Housingeerk. 22720 at 104..3))\) 104; Ssi4 101-9 || 0) s\n eal Housing seen osu eck 
Clothing saeco <b: LISZOsn LISSIeS LOL 2") -FO US. acy syn leClothings: oe oe ome : 
Fuel and light........ 102.9 | 102.9) 100.3]) 0 | +9.6 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 114.3 Housefurnishings. ... 
Swidries; A. Ges 4 56 Boke 108.0 UOAES, ac Ce abel ck +0.2 Sard 
Weighted Total..... 118.8 Weighted Total.... 0 +10.4 
Front Royal, Va. Los Angeles 
Food. ME oe A AOS 146.3 142.5 126.7 +2.7 Roodsp ewe eee 8 +2.1 |) 419.4 
Howsing..< ths «+ sx0ds's 92.0 92.0 93.8 0 Housing: 2500. 0a ae 8 +0.4 +4.8 
Clothing. « te « vsc5 2% «i 124.8 | 122.2r| 107.1 +2.1 Clothing guest ack 2 +1.3 | 418.8 
Fuel and light........ 103.8 | 1083.5 | 102.3 +0.3 Fuel and light....... 42 0 0 
Housefurnishings... .. 126.9 | 126.9 112.0 0 Housefurnishings.... 8 0 +14.8 
Sundries. so4 acces 106.3 106.0r| 101.3 +0.3 Sundries ee ace 5 +0.2 +2.7 
Weighted Total..... 116.2 114.8r| 107.2 +1.2 é Weighted Total.... 8 +1.0 | +10.6 
ee ——sSsSsSS—_—]qS—S 0 0—a————————————————— 
Grand Rapids 
Foods: 2m toe ae 1SLyp| 188.4:), 120.7) =1.7.| “4976 |sFood, .. o.c.0.u).ac 4 13.2 
Housing............. 106.6 | 106.6 | 106.3 0 Housing............ 9 . » | “40:3 
Clothing ..i. Sr 45 ote ot 120725 120.6 | 102.7 -0.3 Clothing, taecs aeons TLOgve) | 119: +17.0 
Fuel and light........ 108.1} 108.1} 107.6 0 Fuel and light....... 115.5 | 115 +0.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 182.7 | 181.4 | 105.1 +1.0 Housefurnishings....| 127.6 | 197. +16.2 
Sundries............, 104.4 | 104.2r} 101.2] +0.9 Sundries............ 100.7 | 100. +0.7 
Weighted Total..... 116.1 | 116.7r| 108.7 || -0.5 Weighted Total....! 113.8 | 113. +7.6 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 61 CITIES DURING 


JULY AND AUGUST, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbe FP ta; 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changer” Jan 1939 100 pcbinees 
Cirr ————— 
July 1942 | Aug. 1941 
Aug. 1942 | July 1942 | Aug. 1941 |] “to “to Aug. 1942 | July 1942 | Aug. 1941 sata ne rae es 
Aug. 1942 | Aug. 1942 Aug. 1942 | Aug, 1942 
Lynn ee |e pee 
Food. EG hae Ae 136.8 135.9 07 | =e Oe bt (eROOUL hee ve tee oe 136.2 137.8 -1.2 | +12.2 
Housing area syale,astt he: Se 104.5 104.1 +0.4 TL ROM MELOIESUNI§ giere cle yee ye cle Lise2 115.2 0 -0.9 
rothing. . Fe... 0c és 123.3 | 120.9 +2.0. |, b19;8) [eClothingy.......0.5 «« 120.4} 120.3 +0.1 
Fuel and BQH. 3.5 si st a Wika Dan a Ue 0 +2.5 | Fuel and light....... 106.2 | 106.2 
Housefurnishings......| 125.6 | 125.6 0 +19.4 | Housefurnishings....} 118.7] 118.7 
DUMGIIES Fasc. sh, 4 < 106.2 | 106.2r 0 AS is09 | UNGLIES:s., or5: 307 eke exe 106.2 | 105.9r 
Weighted Total....} 120.4 Weighted Total....| 118.8] 119.1 
Macon Newark 
Food. SER Acree ear 139.9 138.0 4 | 21509) lak ood, 6 a. as.> os eck d 124.3 124.3 
Co ae eae 116.6 | 117.0 0.3 =O} I pELOUSING seieeis rene eve 101.4} 101.4 
Glothing aoa... 2. se <r 116.3 116.5 —0.2 | +-15.8 | Clothing............. 121.6 120 .3r 
Fuel and light........ 106.4 | 106.4 0 +2.6 | Fuel and light....... 101.3} 101.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.3 | 199-3 0 +15.5 | Housefurnishings....)| 128.9] 129.0 
PUMcnes et sacak ack 101.9 103 .2r —1.3 = S2 | UNOTIeS sacle a oe 104.4 104.2r 
Weighted Total....| 118.8 118.8r 0 +9.2 Weighted Total....| 113.0 112.9r 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven 
God tee... aie sh 130-2 : : : Hood 22 ae Since 134.1 132.7 114.5 41.1} 417.1 
FIOUSING. oes 6 cur Gok 103.0 : ; 95 sLlousing 7 aise s. sar 105.3 | 105.3 | 104.3 0 +1.0 
Clothing. 2. aa... Sob a 119.2 ; : ‘ Clothing s2.2% 5-68 120.1 120.0 102.5 +0.1 } +17.2 
Fuel and light........ 105.5 : ; : Fuel and light....... 105.9 105.9 100.0 0 +5.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 123.8 ‘ : .O | Housefurnishings....| 124.9] 124.9] 106.8 0 +16.9 
UNUTIES hij «2 fe oh 105.9 : ‘ Sundriesy-ean.s nee 104.2 104.17} 101.7 +0.1 +2.5 
Weighted Total. .... 116.7 : : : Weighted Total....} 117.4 116.97} 106.8 +0.4 +9.9 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
LOC G6 ie 8 Oe eS ae WSGsthie Asche 119.0 || —O21 | 14S) [eB Ood... enics.s..- sates +19.1 
HOUsING <a>. «,. 5 <2 Se TIO. Side 110; Sylie £08859 = Ola] edet- 6275 | Housings ox vies. +3.1 
Clothingeese.. . . 2) i 116-5) |e 115s9n e102. 45) --028.) )--1856) faClothing 245.8... foe. +15.6 
Fuel and light........ 105.7 ight.s aoe +3.3 
Housefurnishings..... 127.1 Housefurnishings. ... +16.6 
Sundries. 5 pe. ose oe 107.3 Sundries tees eee +1.6 
Weighted Total..... 2 0 
Memphis 
1 faro: Oe 3 eens, eS b5t |, HOOd «tis gv cdot x 8 +14.3 
PL OUSIN GY Bc eosiceee ce .2 | Housing...... Sheet 100.7 40.3 
Clothing = <5 sve<i- dh .< slejeClothings 9.1. .. off 113.0 +13.8 
Fuel and light........ .7 | Fuel and light....... 106.7 eS 
Housefurnishings..... .3 | Housefurnishings....} 127.0 +19.1 
Sundries, cfc. «6 oh, 68 “alg PisnuGls tan eames ee 105.0 +2 .2 
Weighted Total..... =f Weighted Total....| 114.6 +8.1 
Milwaukee Oakland ‘igh 
(IROOd 3) ttieatdios 36 B05 124.5 126.1 +9.6 wee e eke e econ eee +18. 
IOUSIN GX, Sacicow sh 45 014 103.3 | 103.4 +2.0 | Housing....:....... +27.3 
Clothing: 0... .< «s+ 126.1 | 124.7 $23.27 | Clothing). é.:.0ssek +2 421.1 
Fuel and light........ 103.7 | 103.6 +3.1 | Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings..... 125 lee 125.3 +17.2 | Housefurnishings. ... +13.9 
Sundries Moh seus. sas. de 103.7 || 108.57 PEON eSinOries festa aie eae a +4.6 
Weighted Total..... IIS Sie LS G7 +7.8 Weighted Total.... +15.3 
Minneapolis 
ed oe Ht ore. ce Beh 181.6 | 130.0 | 114.8]] +1.2| +414:6 | Food............... ane 2 
Housing.......-..--- 103.7 Le “ Ries che rec rae 
Perini La "00.8 | 99. Fueland light... .... 103.6 +12 
Fuel and light........ 99.8 99.8 ight : 
Housefurnishings. .... 12 er ee lees Housefurnishings....| 129.4 414.5 
Sumdriesshateecwern ase 111.5 111.27 Sundries4: é,.n dee 104.3 43.3 
Weighted Total..... 117.0 | 116.3r Weighted Total....) 117.1 +10.0 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 61 CITIES DURING 


JULY AND AUGUST, 


1942—Continued 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 ges 
Ciry July 1942 | Aug. 1941 Cirr Aug."1941 
Aug. 1942 | July 1942 | Aug. 1941 to to Aug. 1942 | July 1942 | Aug. 1941 to to 
Aug. 1942 | Aug. 1942 Aug. 1942 | Aug. 1942 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Rochester 
Pood ct nee ae tees ss 134.8 FO0d; «hoa teria beteoeian 134.6 134.0 +14.7 
Housing htc. sates oe 104.2 ROUSING Batre ue orice 103.9} 103.9 +1.2 
Clothingve-c0 310 123.6 Clothing? :2%....4 45 6 1GTS 1 1ZHE +23.9 
Fuel and light........ 94.4 Fuel and light....... 108.5} 108.5 +0.7 
Housefurnishings..... 124.6 Housefurnishings....| 135.2} 135.1 +24.3 
Sundries. sos tac. 105.2 Sundries.7....s.6o% 114.9 | 114.7r 411.7 
Weighted Total..... 117.9 : ; 5 : 
Philadelphia 
MOOGs reas amos ccls 136.1 : ; aS: hie =P G2 Ob it POO. ae ay. cree ee oe orp : 
Housiigenay cs dusioe 102.9 : 5 SO) \ousiig Seas aaer ae : 
Clothingsaa. -s asec. 122.0 : : 2b) eh? 6s} Clothingysy. s..as5 : 3 
Fuel and light........ 107.2 ; : .6 | Fuel and light....... } ; 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 119.2 : P : Housefurnishings....| 127. 125.8} 102.3 +1.7 | +25.0 
Sundries... iyaciein 104.3 : : : PA} | Surdries* os gA0e500 | 108. 103.7r +0.1 +2.5 
Weighted Total..... 118.2 : Weighted Total....| 116.4 | 115.37} 105.1 |} +1.0| +10.8 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 
| len See ee Doe 130.6 $912") pies: |'Pood..) 8. si. 48 135.3| 132.8] 114.9] 41.9] 417.8 
Housing.........-.-- 105.7 : -0.8 “¢8 0) | Housing. J..4.< fesse 106.0 | 106.0} 101.6 0 +4.3 
Cotilig ss. ie 124.6 +0.3 | +93.9 | Clothing............ 122.6 | 122.0] 103.4]| +0.5| +18.6 
Fuel and light........ S27, : 0 +1.9 | Fuel and light....... VIS. 8) WS EPC AL +0.6 41.5 
Housefurnishings. .... Lee : 0 +13.4 | Housefurnishings....} 118.2] 118.3] 103.4 —O.1 | 414.3 
Sundries). 70-5. 0-0 105.0 -1.4 $907) | Sundries)..) 2% ...5.% 6. 102.4 102.27} 101.0 +0.2 +1.4 
Weighted Total..... 116.8 ; +0.7 +8.9 Weighted Total....} 117.6 116.6r| 107.1 +0.9 +9.8 
Portland, Ore. 
Pood sack ete 129.0 42.5 | 415.7 
2 : a | CE OOG sk takec matee ee : 1.0 : 
Housing:........---. 110.0 —0.6 +7.4 | Housing............ 100.9 i 0 ae 2 
Clothing. sete e eee ees 126.8 -0.4 | +22.0 | Clothing............ 119.9 +0.3 +16.3 
Fuel and light........ 98.8 0 O | Fuel and light....... 99.9 0 41.5 
Housefurnishings oti 119.0 0 +15.1 | Housefurnishings....| 125.8 +1.0 416.1 
Sandries, Oo ets hc 10 104.8 40.1] +2.6] Sundries............ 107.5 40.4 oreo. 
Weighted Total..... 115.8 +0.8 | +10.1 Weighted Total....) 114.4 +0.6 48.5 
Providence 
Woods er ase nie eee +0.6 | +20.6 | 
Faas Sameersisietie es : 0 176) | Housingie... secs ve er meats 
2 es ee eee ; : +0.8 | +16.9 | Clothing............ +17 420.7 
une and light........ é : 0 —0.3 | Fuel and light....... 0 | 0 
é es ao : 0 +17.5 | Housefurnishings. ... 0 +14.1 
Dis bse een, Mare ; ; +0.1 ell | Sundriest.2.. ..ese es 40.21 42.4 
Weighted Total..... +0.3 | +49.9] Weighted Total.... 40.2 412.9 
Richmond Seattle 
food ee eRe pers O58" Fl Grd: (PROG, cae. eee 
CUSIN Greesger neti - + ‘ 0 “ETO! |) Mousing stews cee 
Clothing. ics oscr des 118.3 0.9 | +16.7 Clothing Eee ses 
rl re light PO Pera Ha 0 +5.3 | Fuel and light....... +8. 
ousefurnishings..... ; ishi . 
abet bo iae ings oy 0 +17.0 | Housefurnishings. . .. 415 
tte e nett eres : +0.1 +4.6 | Sundries............ +3. 
Weighted Total..... 115.5 -0.2 +9.7 | 
Roanoke, Va. 
Hoods ses teas arate etre 140.3 137.7 119.5 +1.9 | +17.4 
Housing... ..../4.3 \igeerere) 4°) 119.5. 1 ena itoosine Oe ale - clot 
t i ; ‘ : : : SLED Bisset wre eroete 2 
Clothing...........+. 113,.7| 114.0] 102.2|} -0.3] 411.3 Getic oa hie Ria + pes 
Fuel and light........ 99.7] 99.7| 98.9 0 cht tke 4 Tee 
Hi igh +0.8 | Fuel and light....... 99.2 99.2 2 
ousefurnishings. .... 121.9 | 121.9) 105.3 0 +15.8 | Housefurnishings 132.3 | 132.3 2 pen 
Sundries............. 109.9°|" Tikit 101.5 |. 1.6: Sane Meandvias te ASD 0a " tape 
ong | ae 
Weighted Total..... 120.5 | 120.77, 110.0) -0.2| +49.5 | Weighted Total....) 114.4] 113.07 6 49.4 
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Source: Tos Conrerence Boarp 


JULY AND AUGUST, 1942—Continued 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbe P 
noe Jan., 1939 =100 Changes te Jan., 1989 = 100 Chaney 
July 1942 | Aug. 1941 xs July 1942 | A 
Aug. 1942 | July 1942 | Aug. 1941 to to Aug. 1942 | July 1942 | Aug. 1941 wey. ug. 1941 
- Aug. 1942 | Aug. 1942 " he sa Aug, 1942 Aug. 1942 
a Syracuse Wausau, Wis. 
OC rare re xa asin ded oace 145.1 145.6 HAS Sonar -0.3 | +17.3 | Food 185.9 185.7 120.3 0.1 
: ‘ 1294 LB OO is an pialten a Aiea vs : : y ; 13. 
Housing Dieter aistee he 114.7 114.5 103.4 Ore |) el. Ont Eousiiy. tine or ane ae 102.7 102.7 LOVE % 0 tare 
Clothing. we cece eens 125.8 124.9 100.9 On erbea. 2 | Clothingussmacisslcats 123.9 122.5 101.4 +1.1 | +22.2 
Fuel and light Baraat orate 103.4 103.4 105.9 0 —2.4 | Fuel and light....... 101.4 102.0 101.1 -0.6 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 145.8 | 144.0] 105.2 || 41.3 | +38.6 | Housefurnishings....} 123.6 | 123.6 | 104.9 ON eer suias 
DUINGLIO ee SE. Se 109.7 108.5 _ 100.6" EPP UEE were 0 Stmdriesis Same oss 102.5 102.4r}| 101.3 +0.1 +1.2 
Weighted Total..... 124.0 | 123.97} 108.7 || +0.1] +14.1 | Weighted Total....) 117.4 | 117.17] 107.9]| +03] 48.8 
Toledo Wilmington, Del. ~< 
Food. 9 ee SR RNG 134.0 132.0 110.6 lO |e el OOM. s samraceci. cities 139.7 142.5 117.6 —-2.0] +18.8 
PRS sede sss ces 108.5 |} 108.2] 101.1 +0.3 S73) || HLOusing emit es 5 vere 104.0} 104.0] 103.1 0 +0.9 
Clothing. ween nee ees 122.3 122.8 99.9 —0.4 | +22.4 | Clothing............ 124.1 124.5 103.6 -0.3 | +19.8 
Fuel and light........ 108.3 | 108.8 | 104.9 0 +3.2 | Fuel and light....... 102.4 | 102.4} 101.7 0 +0.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 120.0; 120.2] 106.0 -0.2 | +13.2 | Housefurnishings....| 115.4 | 115.0] 101.5 +0.3 | 413.7 
MUNUTICS sea tenth e ee 103.4 103.2r} 100.7 1 -E0ES Pee da | poundriessase sence 100.2 101.5r 99.1 SA) +1.1 
Weighted Total... 116.4 | 115.8r| 104.2 || +0.5| 411.7] Weighted Total.... 117.4 | 118.7r EDT | aioe 
Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Grr July 1942 | Aug. 1941 
Aug. 1942 | July 1942 | Aug. 1941 to to 
Aug. 1942 | Aug. 1942 
Youngstown 
PO0d ea cee qS3tb 133.4 116.1 +0.1] +15.0 “ Sees 
Housing............. 105.3 | 105.9| 107.8]) 0.6] -2.3 Spa Rea eae 
rRevised Podng: bs ty ee 125.0 | 123.9] 104.6 || +0.9 | +19.5 watt ne of electricity, 1,000 
N uel and light........ 109.9 | 109.9 | 107.9 0 +1.9 cubic feet of natural gas or 
oe —— Housefurnishings. ... 131.8 | 132.8| 103.2] -0.8| +97.7 fired) pentane ede hee 
pPreliminary SUNdrieshs os ccceanee 106.2 | 106.1r| 102.8 +0.1 +3.3 fuel for heating. 
Weighted Total..... 119.4 | 119.47} 109.2 0 +9.3 


—————— CeO 


COST OF LIVING IN 9 CITIES, JULY AND AUGUST, 1942 


Cirr 


Anderson, Ind. 


Housing] 
Clothings.2.. 203 
Fuel and light... 
Housefurnishings 
WURCEIES- 2c. es 


Fuel and light... 
Housefurnishings 
Sundries:....../. 


Weighted Total.... 
Flint, Mich. 


Hlousing iii... 
Clothing ..2%. ees 
Fuel and light... 
Housefurnishings 
Sundries ic s0 42. 


Weighted Total.... 


July 1942 July 1942 


to to to 
Aug. 1942 ! Aug. 1942 Aug. 1942 | Aug. 1942 


Percentage Changes Green Bay, Wis. | Percentage Changes Rockford, Il. 


Aug. 1941 Aug. 1941 
to 


Ciry Cirr 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
PUNGTICS. alee sles es. 2 


Weighted Total..... 


July 1942 
to 


Aug. 1941 


to 
Aug. 1942 | Aug. 1942 
oe we a 


Percentage Changes 


Joliet, Ill.! 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundriessss.%. anus. 


Weighted Total.... 


Lewistown, Pa. 


Weighted Total.... 
Trenton, N. J. 


FX OUST Patatiters wicenenensre 
Clothing eitins «i<..3 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundriesiaawee es... 


Weighted Total.... 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries#s: acces aes 


Weighted Total.... 


1Jncludes Lockport and Rockdale 


Rood Ae nen ec +2.6 | +11.9 
OUSIn generat ee 0 +4.3 
Clothing newest 0 +17.3 
Fuel and light....... 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishings.... 0 +27.7 
Sundries: .-pareeeien- +0.2 +3.7 
Weighted Total....| +1.0 +8.8 
Saginaw, Mich. ov 
ayy iam oplemnoeeetone -0.6 | +16.0 
Wicts, Hove ates ane re 0 +2.3 
OP re aos —0.6 | +16.4 

Fuel and light....... 0 0 
Housefurnishings....| —0.6 | +14.7 
Sundries. acumen +0.1 +2.8 
—0.3 +8.6 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TRIKES AGAIN increased in number during the 
month of July. According to preliminary estimates 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, they 
rose 11.4%—from 350 strikes originating in June, to 400 
beginning in July. This was the highest figure recorded 
since Pearl Harbor. At the same time, however, not 
only the number of workers involved but also the total 
man days idle because of all strikes decreased. The 
number of workers involved was 88,000, a decrease of 
12.0% from the 100,000 involved in June. The number 
of man days idle was 450,000 in July, as compared with 
550,000 in June, a decline of 18.2%. Of the three series, 
man days idle declined the most since July a year ago 
when they totaled 1,326,000 man days. This was a 
66.1%, drop. 
Of the 400 strikes beginning in July, 198 of them 


affected war plants, according to figures released by a 
joint committee representing government war agencies 
and departments. This was an increase over June when 
171 strikes originated in war plants. The July strikes 
involved 75,000 men, as compared with 79,000 in June. 
The number of strikes in war industries in progress dur- 
ing the month continued to rise—222 in July as com- 
pared with 192 in June. Although this was a slight in- 
crease, fewer workers were involved—approximately 
81,000 as compared with 85,000 in June. About 308 
million man days of work were put into war production 
during the month of July, it is estimated, with about 
234,000 man days lost because of strike activity. The 
percentage of time lost to time worked declined to .08 
from .09 in June when about 275 million man days were 
worked and 255,000 man days were lost. 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING AUGUST, 1942! 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building and Mining 
Aluminum Company of America (Vernon Plant)................. 
Berwind. Coal Mining Company. 2 o..9. 152 clem ack ae elisa a stereke 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation (Ordnance Works)............ 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation (Homestead Works)........... 
Gelanese!Corporation of America. 9. S8i5,.4 26 --5 eo saloons 
CentnfugaleknsingsGompany >. «<3 Ses 2 1 aeeeeet ee) atte 2 eee 
Chicago Copper and Chemical Company.....................5+- 
Chrysler Corporation (Detroit Tank Arsenal).................... 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company (2 plants)................. 
Crucible Steel Company of America (La Belle Works)............ 
De Luxe Film Laboratories Incorporated...................-..- 
General*Cable"Corporation, 5s eer oe ikem ren te sie occas 
General Foods Corporation (Post Products Company).......... 
General Motors Corporation (Buick Motor Car Company)...... 
General “Tire and’ Rubber Company.?.......2..0.....00+--- +. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Incorporated (Plant One). . . 
Greatiakes Carbon Corporation. 22. 420984. see. ee 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation (Southside Works) 
TBs wlemert: Rubber Compan y.c.te deed. oc aeaivd ae 
Moltrup Steel Products Company (Beaver Falls Plant)........... 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
Oils Worksers* ip riccramabrte 3 are coven Aerator atime na anveestc a gules pes 
Reynolds Metals Company, Incorporated (4 plants) 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company....................ccccccee 
Santa Monica Municipal Bus Lines 
Shoe mVorkers ((illfactortes),.,< staat ee ae aces cone mee 
Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company.................... 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company (Docena Coal Mine). 
WesteVarguua Ordnance Worksiocs mick doce. ue. cs ok ee ens 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation (Fair Lawn Foundry No. 3) 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Miscellaneous 
Timbermen 


MIncomplete report based upon available information published in the press. 

*Strikers closed the refineries of the Sinclair Oil Company, the Socony-Vacuum 
Refining Corporation, and the Cities Service Oil Company, as well as the Shell 
Oil Company’s loading terminal. 

a400 workers at mine No. 37 who struck the previous week left the mine again 
on August 18 and the employees of three other mines called a sympathy strike. 

bStoppage by 350 tire builders spread idleness to 850 other employees and cut 
some 700 other workers down to two or three hours a day. 


Date Date Number of 
i Workers 
i Begun — tavoleed 
Los Angeles, Cal. Aug. 21 | Aug. 22 300 
Windber, Pa. 18 ~ 1,400a 
Farrell, Pa. 31 | Sept. 1 1,900 
West Homestead, Pa. 8 | Aug. 9 1,000 
Newark, N. J. 13 a 250 
Lansing, Mich. 12 a 75 
Chicago, Il. 12 v5 50 
Detroit, Mich. 21 475 
Cleveland, Ohio 11 1,300-4,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 id 1,050 
New York, N. Y. 18 19 150 
Bayonne, N. J. 11 14 750 
Battle Creek, Mich. 29 ore 1,800 
Flint, Mich. 29 31 n.a. 
Akron, Ohio 18 m 100 
Akron, Ohio 31 | Sept. 2 b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 6 | Aug. 7 n.a. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 26 5 175 
New York, N. Y. 17 2Qie 600 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 22 ae 250 
Cleveland, Ohio 4 7 d 
East Chicago, Ind. 25 a7 2,350 
Louisville, Ky. 18 21 | 100-2,000 
Trenton, N. J. 8 10 1,600 
Santa Monica, Cal. 29 me 53 
Lynn, Mass. 20 26 1,000 
Chester, Pa. Q1 24 1,000 
Birmingham, Ala. 12 aM 500 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 3 4 1,000 
Paterson, N. J. 28 31 2,000 
East Paterson, N. J. 31 31 75-200 
Pa., W. Va., Md. 8 
Massena, N. Y. = 31 re 
Midwestern states Q1 24 10,000 
Boston, Mass. 12 "300 


cMore than two-thirds ret d heir j i 
back on Alias 24 eturned to their jobs on August 21. All strikers expected 
2,100 maintenance and repair men struck on Au 
a q August 4. On August 6 they were 
joined by 1,000 operators in the Cleveland area and an additional 500 in the jes 
Centon Veumaowa area. 
ne ees felt oy by 500 timber-truck drivers in Connellsville, Pa. coke region, 
n.a.Not available. 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES, AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Employees! 
Date ae z F 
ae nS eried | Man Days |"ipasi900 oweniens 
‘ Workers a at ming =100) Quits and Accessions 
ite an 
Number , (Thousand) Total Miscella- | Discharges | Lay-off 
ee eee eee eee | eee 
“ph MRIS oe ta haice El<) So' Tu alinyn'|sipivife 0191518 160 cu dush else ea 921 289 5,352 110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 25.17a 67 .61la 
a ein Ea 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
SPesieilsa ais: & (site ieoniicl'e-lolw 4.5 a, ae Sete We O ee oO Gs 810 342 6,893 74 48 .38 11.89 2.72 34.27 36.59 

SS eee tee eet. © HOS) tte nc c.n,oi8)the x Stoves 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
MOBS eee eee nasi Coe ae cite ccc cs co sen 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
TO nce cia ORS: wk ape ae are ae ae 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
OS cent MMs CCS es aenleiiesceaatea 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10,37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
PLO G Gieretretctoresny ete: aHercrorcwy-sncls eererwrerwiaresiviwscerns ik « 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
Cmte sac sct ieee he CAN wcghaes 4.5 ssasioe Kale 4,740 1,861 28,425 1138 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
LOSS rereretes oe atciasren rere ctewe le SINGS arnveress: 6 wu re 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
MOSM eet tice chia ce cate Meeks sR E Kn. 2,613 1,171 17,812 108 37.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
0 mC OSTE MPR s, era's arcia ts Ransccace f aeletveceatet 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.27 12.54 1.84 25.89 52.72 
UE 2 a8 SC, pS a 2a 4,288 2,363 23,048 161 46.68 27.78 3.04 15.86 64.51 
TOSI anuarynsoee ieee ees MOSCTE. «hacks 240 92 663 139 3.41 1.62 0.18 1.61 5.54 

Rebrunny eee ten en eee Fe So. ta. 257 72 1,135 144 3.15 1.76 0.19 1.20 4.92 

March Reichs d SEAN, x's oc oSteha «6 8 SAUER 8 ee wis 348 118 1,558 149 3.40 2.13 0.21 1.06 5.62 

tyler ee a ere 403 512 7,113 153 3.89 2.45 0.25 1.19 6.04 

INL SYP AUR Ck ci Sc Se GRE 4 a oes 463 $21 2,172 160 3.86 2.54 0.24 1.08 5.95 

ST 2 es ioe eo 357 143 1,504 165 3.71 2.42 0.26 1.03 6.31 

MUO a no oo oe a GE ee ean 439 143 1,326 164 4.24 2.55 0.29 1.40 6.00 

Nise eRe Ree a cS. SIE die cbs 465 212 1,825 167 4.14 271 0.30 Ls 5.43 

DED Lemberee Sees. Mcnee os ck cL. x 470 295 1,953 172 4.53 3.06 0.31 1.16 5.16 

Oe eo Ae ce Se ae - 432 198 1,925 173 4.13 2.44 0.28 1.41 4.87 

INGvember:< soem pairs a is 6 Ge eek. 271 228 1,397 173 8.51 1.83 0.24 1.44 3.91 

PI CCE TET eae fates are Pie \ctailah synth ia, 3,02 ik 143 30 476 171 4.71 eT 0.29 2.15 4.76 
LD AOR ATUI ALY R A eR © Ae chy Wish So SIE tase. 155 33 390 172 5.10 3.19 0.30 1.61 6.87 

IRCDECAY Vee eeie Lie cianieha esis eee a 190 57 425 174 4.82 3.14 0.29 1.39 6.02 

ERECT eee tee bib ec oc ore Gin 240 65 450 177 5.36 3.84 0.33 1.19 6.99 

PA Ete chs ee ernie, ao mba, sioyere = 310 55 375 180 6.12 4.46 0.35 1.31 7.12 

INI gk Viteeetcte erst PRE wer TSO Se or ened 275 58 325 183 6.54 4.73 0.38 1.43 7.29 

RU EEIe tye ees IEICE te esrane, csi Racial ant 350 100 550 185 n.d n.d. n.d, n.d. n.d. 

REL VRTI As ie RITES eRe Oe ieee xs 400 88 450 189 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 

NOTE—For back figures see The Conference Board Economic Record, June, 1942, p. 194. ‘United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.  *Federal Reserve annual production 

data are averages of monthly figures. aJune to December. pPreliminary. 1n.a.Not available. rRevised. 


tion after two years of service. The strike was halted 
on August 14 when the United States Navy officially 
took over the operation of the plant, forcing the strikers 
to return to work. On August 20, after the AFL em- 
ployees had pledged uninterrupted production for the 
duration of the war, the plant was returned to normal 
operation by private management. Of the six plant 
seizures by the government, this one lasted for the 


On August 11, in Bayonne, New Jersey, 750 employ- 
ees of the General Cable Corporation staged a wildcat 
strike. They were protesting the National War Labor 
Board’s refusal to grant them a general wage increase 
and the company’s subsequent compliance with this 
ruling. The workers originally were seekiny: a wage in- 
crease of ten cents an hour and two weeks’ paid vaca- 


Srrikes IN War INDUSTRIES 


Source: Joint Committee of Representatives from War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and 
War Production Board 


shortest period of time. 

The latest figures available on labor turnover rates 
are those released for May. All of the series listed 
showed increases from April to May. The accession rate 
in May stood at 7.29 per 100 employees as compared 


Period eee Involved Idle with 7.12 in April and 5.95 in May a year ago. New hir- 
in Progress yong gad ings were at the rate of 6.22, constituting a major por- 
1941 December 8-31.... 7 2 59 tion of the total. Total accessions continued to exceed 
1942 January........... a7 12 46 total separations for the month, Total separations in 
ae a akal ot oe aa May were 6.54 per 100 employees as compared with 
et ee ere 91 26 174 6.12 in April and 3.86 in May, 1941. 
san AOR | p00 85 255 M. A. Warez 
dulyedeeek losstee 222 81 234 Division of Industrial Economics 
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Employment and Unemployment 


ON-AGRICULTURAL industry and the armed 
forces increased their personnel more rapidly in 
July than in any other war month. Despite the normal 
mid-year lull in farm operations, the steady advance in 
total employment which has been unbroken since the 
start of the year continued. The net gain of fully 550,000 
during July brought total employment to an all-time 
high of 57.2 million. This is 3.6 million above the num- 
ber with jobs or in uniform a year ago and nearly 
10 million above the comparable total for 1940. 

For the third successive month, further inroads were 
made upon the nation’s labor reserve, as employment 
continued to advance beyond the number of persons 
normally in the labor force. The excess of employment 
over the economic labor force in July mounted to al- 
most two million. Only in World War I was there a 
greater reversal of the demand-supply ratio. In 1918 
employment averaged fully 3 million more than the 
peacetime labor force. 

Emergency employment in WPA, CCC, and NYA 
(out-of-school) has dropped off sharply since we en- 
tered the war. The reduction of almost 300,000 in July 
was the most severe in recent months and lowered the 
total number on work relief to 655,000 as against 1.5 
million a year ago, and an all-time high of 4.2 million. 


JuLY TRENDS 


During the first half of this year, increases in employ- 
ment were heavily influenced by the seasonal expansion 
of farm operations. Approximately 60% of the 6-million 
increase in employment in those months can be attrib- 
uted to this factor. In July, unlike the preceding months, 
the rise developed despite a lower level of farm employ- 
ment. The number at work on farms fell off by almost 
335,000. Non-agricultural employment and military 
inductions, however, increased by nearly 900,000, the 
largest gain reported in any single war month. The 
level of employment in each of the five basic industrial 
groups was higher than in June, taking on fully 350,000 
new workers, of whom three of every four were added 
to manufacturing payrolls alone. Employment in the 
service industries and the armed forces rose by 600,000 
during the month. 

Only a negligible part of farm production has as yet 
been left unharvested because of labor shortage. While 
total farm employment was about 3% lower than in 
June, it continued slightly higher than in the corre- 
sponding month in 1941. The number of hired workers 
has increased steadily despite the lowest level of farm 
labor supply on record. All the shrinkage in farm per- 
sonnel in July was confined to farm family employment, 
which dipped about half a million below the preceding 
month. 


War dislocations continue to reduce the number on 
payrolls in trade and distribution. In July about 
100,000 workers were dropped, while total employment 
was about 335,000 lower than in 1941. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, JULY, 1940 
TO JULY, 1942 
In Thousands 


1942 
Distribution of Labor Force 
May June p 


Total unemployment. ... 
Excess of employment ov- 
er economic labor force. 
Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). . 


137 | 1,393 
55,304 | 56,595 


Agriculture... ..: 15 22 + sta 11,356 | 11,963 
Forestry and fishing. .... 218 223 
Total industry.......... 20,988 | 21,260 
Extraction of minerals. . 790 785 
Manufacturing......... 14,133 | 14,358 
Construction. .......... 2,750 | 2,769 
Transportation......... 2,278 | 2,305 
Public utilities......... 1,038 | 1,043 


Trade, distribution and 


Service industries (includ- 
ing armed forces)...... 
Miscellaneous industries. 
Emergency employment! 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 
(out-of-school).......... 


1Not included in employment total 
pPreliminary 


Employment gains in manufacturing were most pro- 
nounced in the durable goods group. The number of 
wage earners in the automotive industry increased from 
697,000 in April to 824,000 in July, and is only 58.8% 
of an anticipated peak of 1.4 million, according to the 
Automotive Branch of WPB. Further gains were also 
reported in shipbuilding, aircraft and other direct war 
industries. 

By July almost 2.5 million persons were on the 
civilian payrolls of the regular federal services (execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial). Such employment was 
increased by 8% during the month and has almost 
doubled during the past year. The current total is 
three times as great as in 1937, and fully four times as 
large as in 1933. 

Benefit payments to unemployed workers advanced 
by 8% during July, reversing the downward trend of 
the three preceding months. This increase is attributed 
largely to the sharp rise in benefit payments in New 
York following the beginning of a new benefit year. 


M. R. GarnssruGcH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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eS EY cae Lee 
Wage-Increase Announcements,’ August 1 to August 31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location 
eae 8e ee Se Ee ee en es 
Acmeloteel Company a cn Justa Pe. dene ras. Chicago, Ill. 


Agfa Ansco Division of General Aniline & Film 


Amount of Number 
Increase Affected Remarks 


$10/mo. 500 | To white collar employees earning $400/mo. 


or less. Retroactive to Feb. 8, 1942 


Corporations: em. ee. O! TEY Binghamton, N. Y 5¢/br 2,000 | Retroactive to J 
) aha sas Ss Nw Oe PING s i i une 30 
Atlantic Greyhound Corporation..............| 10 Eastern and South- 12% .... | To all employees except officers. Payable in 
Bemis Bros. Bag C eastern StatesandD.C. war stamps 
Bibb Manuf ris VOMPENY.... 0... seen eeees New Orleans, La. 15% .... | To all workers. Retroactive to June, 1942 
anufacturing Company............... Columbus, _ Porterdale,| 744% (avg.) 5 he To all employees 
B t Electr; Macon and Taylor, Ga. 
ryant’ Blectric’ Company.is.cis. Ji.) ccnaces Bridgeport, Conn. 514¢/hr. 1,400 | To hourly rated employees 
150 hy salaried employees 
etroactive to May 31, 1942 
Central Iron and Steel Company.............- Harrisburg, Pa. 516¢/hr. 1,800 | New basic rate: 6914¢/hr. Retroactive to 
een ving ; June 1, 1942 
PMNS eee eS cc ees oc: Columbia, S. C. 26¢/hr. 300 | To unskilled labor 
10% 1,300 rhe skilled and ebay workers 
; etroactive to July 26, 19 
De Soto Oil RAM DGDY acs ges ons ins ee Es ax cus Memphis, Tenn. 8¢/hr. 100 ia 
General Electric Company................... New York, N. Y. 5l4¢/hr. | 125,000 | To wage earners 
Equivalent 5,000 | To salaried workers earning less than $4,000/ 
ie Hetmactive 14 hoc Gatoue 
F ‘ etroactive to April 8, 
a City Steel Company................. St. Louis, Mo. 516 ¢/hr. 1,500 | Retroactive to July 1, 1942 
reat Lakes Steel Corporation................ Detroit, Mich. 546¢/hr. 6,000 | Retroactive to January 1, 1942 
National Carbon Company........ ee ting’ = Hnahs. Cleveland, O. 5¢/hr. 2,000 | To employees at Edgewater Plant 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corporation......... Stamford, Conn. 4% 1,260 | Retroactive to February 24, 1942 
Parke, Davis Company...... ota acy tal ae Detroit, Mich. 6¢/hr. 1,600 
Republic Steel Corporation................... Cleveland, O. 514¢/hr. | 10,000 | To workers in 15 plants. Retroactive to 


Westclox Division of General Time Instruments 
Corporation. LUO aie ioe aen ea eee La Salle, Tl. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com-| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
pany 


18 New York Newspapers.......0.....0..005 New York, N.Y. 
oye gee PORN creeys LC Cee aes nee epee eee eee Portland, Ore. 

SE SHOGs COMMANICS saeisis Heer oie - Spek ve iA Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sem SNOSe DHCCOLICS seas nde vrei css en enite ee Lynn, Mass. 

5 US. Steel Subsidiaries... 5..00 020.0005 Chicago, III. 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


February 7, 1942 


5¢/hr. .... | To all employees 
516 ¢/hr. 65,000 | To production workers. Retroactive to 
May 31, 1942 
$9.53/mo. | 12,000 | To salaried workers in 11 plants 


$2.50/wk. To pressmen 


5¢/hbr. 1,000 | New minimum: 87/4¢/hr. Retroactive to 
July 16, 1942 
5% 1,200 | To employees at Weyenberg Shoe Co., Sim- 
plex Shoe Co., and Matthews Heel Cover- 
ing Co, 


M% 1,100 | To shoe workers 
56¢/hr. 50,000 | Retroactive to February 15, 1942 


Intensive Course for Industrial Physicians 


O MEET the acute need for physicians in indus- 

try arising from accelerated war production, the 
Long Island College of Medicine has announced a post- 
graduate orientation course in industrial medicine to 
be given during November and December. 

Dr. Cassius H. Watson, medical director of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, and Dr. John 
J. Wittmer, medical and personnel director of the 
Consolidated Edison Company, both alumni of the 
college, have assisted in developing the course and are 
co-chairmen of the advisory committee. George D. 
Olds, assistant to the president of the Continental Oil 
Company and a trustee of the college, heads an indus- 
trial advisory committee. 


The course is intended primarily for qualified phy- 
sicians who are either now engaged in whole or part- 
time industrial practice or who desire to enter the field. 
A tuition fee of $75 will be charged for the full two 
weeks’ course. The fee is $60 a person where two or 
more enrol from the same industrial concern. Special 
arrangements will be made for industrial nurses, ex- 
ecutive officers interested in health matters, personnel 
department representatives and others who may wish 
to attend a few of the sessions. 

The complete program and other details may be 
obtained by addressing the Office of Administration, 
Long Island College of Medicine, 350 Henry Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
August 1 to August 31 


August 
2 AFL-CIO Peace Proposed—CIO President Murray sug- 


gests in letter to AFL President Green a reopening of 
negotiations to establish organic unity between the two 
labor federations. 


3 Sliding Scale Pay Abandoned—Westinghouse Electric & 


it 


13 


14 


20 


21 


Manufacturing Company announces discontinuation of 
company wage and salary plan relating total pay to 
company profits. Action is described as “necessary on 
account of recently enacted laws providing for the re- 
negotiation of contracts with the government and sub- 
contracts relating thereto, and the refund of profits, 
which will prevent the company from reporting definite 
figures monthly or even yearly.” 

Anti-trust Action Against Petrillo—Attorney-General 
files suit against James C. Petrillo, President of Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, and other officers of the 
union, charging conspiracy to violate the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act by the union’s ban on recorded music. 


Textile Wage Increases Recommended—War Labor Board 
panels recommend textile wage increases averaging 
about 714¢ an hour, affecting 61,000 workers. While 
wages have been increased more than 15% since Janu- 
ary, 1941, panels find they are still sub-standard. 

Canadian Wage Scales Increased—Finding that living 
costs have increased 2.4% since last October, Canadian 
War Labor Board orders wage increases to compensate 
for higher living costs. 


Strike Against WLB Decision—About 1,000 employees of 
General Cable Corporation’s Bayonne plant start out- 
law strike protesting War Labor Board’s refusal of 
their demands for wage increase of 10¢ an hour. 

WLB Approves Company Increases—War Labor Board 
sets precedent by approving voluntary wage increases 
of General Electric Company and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. Companies had sub- 
mitted proposals to board before making them effective. 


Plant Seized to End Strike—At direction of President, 
Navy Department takes over and operates General 
Cable Corporation’s Bayonne plant because of strike 
of employees against WLB’s decision. 


WLB Upholds Wage Formula—War Labor Board disap- 
proves requested wage increase for employees of Alu- 
minum Company of America on ground increases re- 
ceived are sufficient to offset rise in cost of living. 


Seized Plant Returned—Navy Department returns 
Bayonne plant to General Cable Corporation with wage 
scales the same as those in effect when strike of workers 
resulted in seizure of plant. 


Service Men’s Benefits Provided—President signs bill per- 
mitting immediate payment of dependency allowances 
to families of members of armed forces. Bill is an 
amendment of Act which prohibited payments before 
November 1. 


“Work or Fight” Bill Introduced—Bill introduced in 


Louisiana legislature making it unlawful for any able- 
bodied man between 17 and 55 not to accept employ- 
ment for at least 35 hours in any calendar week. Owner- 
ship of sufficient property to make man financially in- 
dependent would not exempt him from work. Pro- 
visions would not apply to persons temporarily unem- 
ployed because of differences with their employers. 

I-B Classification Eliminated—Selective Service Head- 
quarters eliminates I-B classification of registrants. 
Those in that class to be placed either in I-A or IV-F. 


23 Plant Seized by Army—Plant of S. A. Woods Machine 


Company is seized and operated by War Department 
because company declined to carry out recommendation 
of War Labor Board. 


24 Equal Pay Principle Upheld by WLB—In the case of 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corporation, WLB holds that 
equal pay should be given to women for equal work. 
Decision states ‘‘When women take the places of men 
and fully perform all of the tasks previously performed 
by men they shall be paid the same wages as the men 
thus replaced. Where, however, the assistance of men 
is necessary, as in handling of heavy material or setting 
up of machines, a recognized differential, based on 
proper time studies, shall be established. If the union 
deems the differential to be improper the question shall 
be disposed of under the grievance procedure.” 


25 Labor Demands Place on W PB—Organized labor formally 


requests greater representation on key committees of 
War Production Board. 


27 WLB Denies Membership Maintenance—Demand for 


membership maintenance clause by a local of the Chemi- 
cal Workers’ Union is refused because union had vio- 
lated its no-strike pledge. Board indicated maintenance 
would be granted only to responsible unions. 


31 Canada Controls Employment—Beginning September 1, 


all employment throughout Canada will be controlled 
by Director of National Selective Service working in 
cooperation with Ministry of Labor and the National 
Defense Department. Aim is to obtain fullest possible 
employment of manpower and womanpower in war 
service and essential industries. Main principles are: 

1. No employer may dismiss any employee and no 
employee may quit a job without giving seven days’ 
notice in writing. 

2. All employers must report to Selective Service 
employment offices their future labor requirements and 
fill current labor needs only through these offices. 

3. No person capable of working may remain vol- 
untarily unemployed and any person jobless for more 
than 14 days can be ordered to take full-time suitable 
employment. 

4. No person may look for a job and no employer 
may hire any worker unless that person holds a Selective 
Service permit to seek employment. 
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